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For the Companion. | | a A Th oe ; ! of all, a noble wife, and some brave lads to fol- 
WHAT A SHOVEL DID. | ' | low in his footsteps. 
By Lonisa M, Alcott. Presently I could not resist asking,— 
As my friend stood by the window, watching | “Did you go on shovelling, Dick?” 
the “softly falling snow,’ I saw him smile,—a 


“Not long, for there was no need of it, thanks 
+ | 
. ; ‘a a » Pat’s mother,” he answered, smiling. 
thoughtful yet a very happy smile, and anxious | Dr — ait to Pat’s mother,” he answered, smiling 
: * | ! 
to know what brought it, I asked,— | 


a A Ze = “Come, I must have all the story, for I know 
WS ta he fee aac 08 

“What do you see out there?” | = | | inn sg fre it has a sequel! 

“Myself,” was the answer that made me stare \ == =~ —— a : : 


nd minty “A very happy one. Yes, I owe to that kinds 
in surprise, as I joined him and looked curions- | soul and her little story the turn that Fortunes 
surprise, @ F 
ly into the street. 


gave her wheel. Nay, rather say, the touch Olay 
$ % ic 2 u * . =} y oO 
All I saw was a man shovelling snow; and; ersennpligsn ae es een world i Fore 
¢ she wih « av - . “ 
thoronghly puzzled, I turned to Richard, de-| when went rome that day , T sat down ands 
manding an explanation. He laughed, and an- made a simple tale from the hint she gave, and®, 
swered readily ,— 


something of her own humor and pathos must ® 
“While we wait for Kate and the children, I'll have got into it, for it was accepted, and more B 
tell you a little adventure of mine. It may be 


| stories solicited, to my great surprise. 
useful to you some day: 


“T wrote it to please myself, for I was in a 
“Fifteen years ago, on 2 Sunday morning like | j happy mood; and though my room was cold, 

this, I stood at the window of a fireless, shabby | the sun shone; though my closet was bare, hon- 
Hs, 1 § é > a SS, SNi 'v | 

little room, without one cent in my pocket, and | 


| est money was in my pocket, and I felt as rich 
no prospect of getting one. | 


as a king. 
“[had gone supperless to bed, and spent the | “T vemember I laughed at myself as T posted 
long night asking, ‘What shall I do? and re-| 


the manuscript on Monday morning, called it in- 
Fig ss | fatnation, and thought no more of it for days 
ceiving no reply but that which is so hard for ee - ae 


i 


AT 





eager youth to accept, ‘Wait and trust.’ WHAT A SHOVEL DID. — busy with oye ao the ies , 
: . ' snow was gone, but coz remié ed, 6 
“[ was alone in the world, with no fortune but : ; Galvani 2 mn fede ssaieeteeinaaes , Ane a 
my own talent, and even that I was beginning apply first, when the door of one opened, and a] have been too proud to accept from any hand less? tons of it with a will, for this active labor was 
: see ‘ | pretty id s ur . i | ‘ onie my overwroug rves needed, ¢ 
todoubt, because it brought no money. For a_ Pretty housemaid appeared, broom in hand. | humble. the tonic my overwrought nerves needed, and 


year [had worked and hoped, with a brave spirit;| “At sight of the snowy wilderness she looked | “Here the guest asked a question concerning | ™Y spirits rose wonderfully as muscles earned 
had written my life into poems and tales; tried | dismayed, and with a few unavailing strokes of | Pat, and instantly the mother gushed into praises | ~ pea bread that brains had failed to win. 

aplay; turned critic and reviewed books; offered | het broom at the drift on the steps, was about of her boy, telling in a few picturesque words, as| “Alt! but they brought me something better 
ny pen and time to any one who would employ | to go in, when her eye fell on me. , only an Irishwoman could do it, how Pat had | tan bread, dearer than fame; and sea old 
them, and now was ready for the hardest liter-|_ “My shovel explained my mission, and she | come to ‘Ameriky’ first when things went hard shovel I owe the happiness of my life! The very 
ary work, and the poorest pay, for starvation | beckoned with an imperious move of her duster | with them in the ‘ould country,’ and how good day I got the letter accepting the little story, I 


Gita inc tu ie face. to the shabby man opposite. I ploughed across, | he was in sending home his wages till she could | W®8 gaily putting in my last ton of coal, for I 
“All my ventures failed, and my paper boats, | and received in silence the order to— | join him. | felt that now I might take up the pen again, 


“es A e . 33 j cite « iscover rie 
freighted with so many high hopes, went down |, Clear them steps and sidewalk, and sweep | “Tow she came, but could not find her ‘biy’ es oo ecco [had discovered the magic 
one after another, leaving me to despair. The | €™ nice, for our folks always go to church, rain | because of the loss of the letter with his address, | /t Wis listeners. 


° | “ . “+! " vanlcn > 

last wreck lay on my table then,—a novel, worn , OF Shine.’ and how for a year she waited and watched, sure | Bless my heart! how I worked and how I 
with much journeying to and fro, on which | “Then leaving her broom outside, the pretty that he would find her at last. How the saints | whistled, I was so happy, and felt so lifted 
had staked my last chance, and lost it. | maid slammed the door with a shiver, and I fell had an eye on him, and one happy day answered , *Pove all doubt and fear by the knowledge that 


“As [stood there at my window, cold and hin-| t? Work manfully. It was a heavy job, and my her prayers in a way that she considered ‘aquil | ™Y talent was not a failure, and the fact that 
gry, solitary and despairing, I said to myself, in | #@nds, unused to any heavier tool than a pen, to any merrycle ever seen.’ For, looking up ™Y OW" ‘iis arms could keep the wolf from 
a desperate mood,— | were soon blistered; but I tugged away, and from her work, who should she see, in a fine liv- the door! 

“It is all a mistake; I have no talent, and presently found myself much stimulated by the | ery, sitting on the box of a fine carriage at the Twas sd busy that I had not observed a wom- 
there is no room in the world for me, so the | ctitical and approving glances bestowed upon master’s door, but ‘her own biy, like a king in 2” watching me from the window. She had 
quicker I get ont of it the better.’ |me by the pretty maid, taking breakfast in the his glory.’ opened it to feed the hungry sparrows, and my 

“Jast then a little chap came from a gate op- basement with a buxom cook and a friend, who| “‘Arrah, ye should have seen me go up thim — caught her ear, for it buicredtggotinst she 
posite, with a shovel on his shoulder, and trudged | }#d evidently dropped in on her way home from | steps, Katy, and my Pat come off that box like am and wie heard a _— SORNg Man Bing 
away, whistling shrilly, to look for a job. I early Mass. ; ‘ , An angel flyin’, and the way he tuk me in his poste - a -— — — _ stiles 
watched him out of sight, thinking bitterly,— | “I was a young fellow, and in spite of my late | arms, never mindin’ his illigint coat, and me all Wondering sac ly = had creer him. 

“‘Now look at the injustice of it! Here am J, “espair, the fun of the thing tickled me im-’ dirt a-blackin’ me range. Ah’r, but Twas ahap-| All this I learned afterward; then I wuSoR= 
ayoung man fall of brains, starving because no | Mensely, and I laughed behind my old tippet, as | py crayter that day!’ | Sciously age away till my job — done, w iped 
one will give me a chance; and there is that ig-| ! shovelled and swept with a vigor that caused| “Here the good soul stopped to wipe away the | ™Y me tty -_ igenrhsucheat saan dase mags Te 
norant little fellow making a living with an old | the stout cook to smile upon me. tears that were shining on her fat cheeks, and ™Y surprise T was told to ‘go inte the dining- 
shovel!’ | “When the job was done, and I went to the | Mary appeared with a dollar, ‘for master said it "0™, and missis would attend to it. 

_ “Just then a voice seemed to answer me, say- lower door for my well-earned pay, the maid | was a tough job and well done.’ ’ . —_ and found myself face to face not with 
ing,— | said, with condescension, as she glanced coquet- “‘May his bed be aisy above, darlin’, and sgheree. but the woman T had loved hopelessly 

“Why don’t you do the same? If brains  tishly at my ruddy face and eyes that twinkled | many thanks, and the compliments of the sayson but faithfully all that hard year, since I had gone 
don’t pay, try muscles, and thank God that you | under the old cap, I suspect,— to ye, Indies.’ away to fight my battle alone. 
have health,’ | “You can wait here while Irun up and get| “With which grateful farewell I trudged away,| “For @ moment I believed she did not know 

“Of course it was only my own pluck and the money, if master is awake.’ well pleased at the success of my first attempt. |™¢ in my shabby suit and besmirched face, 
common sense; but I declare to you I was as| “‘‘Ye haven’t the heart of a woman, Mary, to | Refreshed and cheered by the kindness of my | But she did, and with a world of feeling in her 
much struck by the new idea as if a strange | kape the poor crater out there when it’s kilt with | humble hostess, I took heart, and worked away OW Sweet face, she offered me, not money, but 
Voice had actually spoken; and I answered, | the could he is,’ said the buxom cook; adding, in | at my next job with redoubled energy, and by her hand, saying in a voice that made my heart 
heartily, — a motherly tone, ‘come in wid yez, my man, and | the time the first bells rang for church, I had !¢@p p,— 

“‘As Llive I will try it! and not give up while | set till the fire, for it’s bitter weather the day.’ | three dollars in my pocket. My blood danced in | “Richard, I was afraid you had gone down as 
there is any honest work for these hands todo.’, “‘Faix an’ it is, mam, thankin’ ye kindly,’ I! my veins, and all my despair seemed shovelled | 80 Many disappointed young men go when their 

“With sudden energy I put on my shabbiest | answered, with a fine brogue, for as a lad I had | away with the snow I had cleared from other ambitious hopes fail; but I am so glad, so proud 
clothes,—and they were very shabby, of course, | played the Irishman with success. | people’s paths. to see in your face that you still work and wait, 
added an old cap and rough comforter, as dis-| “The good soul warmed to me at once, and| “My back ached, and my palms were sore, but | like a brave and honest man. I must speak to 
guise, and stole down to the shed where I had_/ filling a mug with coffee, gave it tome witha | heart and soul were in tune again, and hurrying | you!’ 


feen ashovel. It was early, and the house was | hearty— home, I dressed and went to chureh, feeling that | “What could I do after that but hold the white 
Very quiet, for the other lodgers were hard work-| “‘‘A hot sup wili do ye no harrum, me biy, and | a special thanksgiving was due for the lesson I hand fast in both my grimmy ones, while I told 
ts all the week, and took their rest Sunday | sure in the blessid Christmas time that’s just | had learned. my little story, and the hope that had come at 
morning. |foreninst us, the master won’t begrudge ye a| “Christmas garlands hung upon the walls, | last. Heaven knows I told it very badly, for 
“Unseen by the sleepy girl making her fires, | breakfast; so take a biscuit and a sassage, for | Christmas music rolled through the church, and | those tender eyes were upon me all the time, so 
I got the shovel and stole away by the back it’s like ye haven’t had a mouthful betwixt your | Christmas sermon, prayer and psalm cheered the full of unspoken love and pity, admiration and 
ate, feeling like a boy ont on a lark. It was| lips the day.’ | hearts of all. But the shabby young man in the | respect, that I felt like one in a glorified dream, 
hitter cold, and a heavy snow-storm had -raged| “‘ ‘That I will,’ said I; ‘and it’s good luck and | back seat found such beauty and comfort in the | and forgot I was a coal-heaver, 
all night. The streets were full of drifts, and the | a long life to ye I’m drinkin’ in this illegint cof-| service of that day that he never forgot it, for it; “That was the last of it, though, and the next 
city looked as if dead, for no one was stirring yet | fee.’ | was the turning-point of his life.” | 


aa | time I came to see my Kate it was with clean 
ut milkmen, and other poor fellows like me,| “‘ ‘Bless the biy! but it’s a grateful heart he| My friend fell silent for a minute, and I sat, | hands, that carried her, as a first love-token, the 
weking for an early job. has, and a blue eye as like my Pat as two pays,’ 


. contrasting that past of his with the happy pres- ! little tale which was the foundation-stone of this 
T made my way to the West End, and was’! cried the cook, regarding me with increasing fa-| ent, for he was a prosperous man now, with an | happy home.” 
Rying to decide at which of the tall houses to! vor, as I bolted the breakfast which I should! honored name, a comfortable fortune, and best| He stopped there, and his face brightened 
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beautifully, for the sound of little feet ap- 
proached, and childish voices cried eagerly,— 
“Papa! papa! the snow has come! 
go and shovel off the steps?” 
“Yes, my lads, and mind you do it well; for 


May we 


some day you may have to earn your breakfast,” | 


answered Dick, as three fine boys came prancing 
in, full of delight at the first snow-fall. 

“These fellows have a passion for shovelling 
-which they inherit from their father,”’ he added, 
with a twinkle of the eye that told Mrs. Kate 
what we had been talking about. 

It was sweet to see with what tender pride she 
took the hand he stretched out to her, and hold- 
ing it in both her own, said, with her eyes upon 
her boys,— 

“T hope they will inherit not only their father’s 


respect for honest work, but the genius that can | 


see and paint truth and beauty in the humble 
things of this world.” 


on. ee 
For the Companion. 
A WISH FULFILLED. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 

“O dear, I wish any thing would ever happen 
to us’’’ exclaimed Bertha, as her father finished 
reading an account of the great earthquake in 
Brazil, which caused houses to topple over as if 
they had been built of cards, and the yawning 


earth, with one and the same motion, to swallow 


the living, and eject the dead who had sought | 


rest in her bosom. 

“But nothing ever does happen,’’ Bertha went 
on. “It’s awful stupid, J think. Here they’ve 
had an earthquake in Brazil, and a volcano in 
Italy” —— 

“O, ho!” laughed Otto, her brother, “a volea- 
no in Italy! That’s news, isn’t it?” 

“O, well, you know what I mean,” retu: ned 
Bertha, impatiently. 

“You mean that Vesuvius has been belching 
forth again, I suppose,” said Otto, who, although 


two years younger than his sister, uttered these 


words with an air of superior wisdom. 

“Yes, of course that’s what I mean. Mustn’t 
it be splendid? Justas if the Deerfield Moun- 
tains should suddenly begin to send forth fire 
and smoke.” 

“Well, it might do at a distance, but I can’t 
say I should particularly like to be buried under 
the lava.”’ 

“We could run if it came to that,” said Bertha. 

“So the folks thought in Herculaneum and 


Pompeii, but some of them didn’t get far, you | 


know.” 

“But it must have been very interesting,”’ per- 
sisted Bertha, “and they'd all have been dead 
now, anyhow, so it didn’t make much differ- 
ence,” 

“You haven’t told all the things that’s hap- 
pened,” said Emma, who had been a silent list- 
ener to this converation. ‘There’s the dam that 


gave way in Massachusetts and drowned all the | 


” 


people. 
“And the grasshoppers in Kansas,”’ said Otto. 


les,’’ put in little Carry—“got ’em real bad, too.”’ 

Everybody laughed at this acute climax, al- 
though Carry could not see why her item was 
not as important as the rest. 

“So even the Podgetts have something happen 
to them,” said Bertha; “bat we just eat our 
meals three times a day, and go to bed and get 
up again, and that’s all.” 

“The time may come,” said Mrs. Shaw, looking 
up from her sewing, “when just to have the days 


and nights pass and nothing happen, will seem | 


to you the greatest cause for thankfulness possi- 
ble.” 

“Pm sure that can never be, mother,” said 
Bertha, 

“T agree with Bertha,” said Otto. 

“I’m sure I don’t want an earthquake ner a 
voleano,”’ said Emma. 

“Nor I don’t want a measle,” said Carry. 
which speech everybody laughed again. 

“Father doesn’t say any thing. “What is 
your opinion, father?”’ asked Otto. 

“Happy is that nation which has no history,” 
replied Mr, Shaw, looking over the top of his 
paper. 


” 


It was “round the evening lamp” that this con- | 
versation took place; but there was one member | 


of the family who took no part in it, and that 
was baby Ally, who lay curled up on the sofa, 
fast asleep,—Ally, the pet and darling of the 
household. 


floss-like hair falling back over the crimson pil- 
low, the silver buttons on his blue frock flashing 
in the lamp-light, the striped stockings, the 
pretty gaiters on his little tired feet—look at him; 
take it allin. His is an important part in this 
story. 

The next day Mr, and Mrs, Shaw went to pay 


At | 


Look at him as he lies there, his’ 
flushed cheek resting on his soft white arm, his | 


a visit to Grandia Shaw, who lived some twelve' “He'll never wake again, dear,” said Mis, sce from heaven his terrible resolve on that fateful 
Evans. 


miles distant, and, as they expected to remain 
over night, they engaged Polly Gates, a trust- 
| worthy woman, to come and stay with the chil- 
dren. 

Now Polly was a kind of “spare hand” in the 
village, whom everybody called upon in cases of 
emergency, and it frequently happened that she 
was wanted in several places at once. As fate 
would have it, on the evening of that same day, 
a message was brought her that one of the Podg- 
ett children had died, and another was at the 
point of deatp, and her services were reqnired 
immediately. 

“Can’t go,’”’ said faithful Polly, “for ’'m en- 
gaged to stay with these children.” 

“But it’s a case of life and death,” said the 
doctor, for the messenger was no other than he. 
“And, really, these children look as though they 
could take care of themselves,” glancing smiling- 
ly at the little group. 

“And so we can!” cried Otto, bravely. 
| Polly, don’t mind us.”’ 

“Yes, go, Polly,’ echoed Bertha, 
part, I think it would be fun to stay alone.” 

“Well, [don’t know. If any thing should hap- 
pen, I should never forgive myself,” said Polly, 
hesitating. 


“Go, 


“But nothing ever does happen,’’ said Bertha. 


So, alter a little more coaxing and urging, 
| Polly put on her things and rode off with the | 


doctor in his gig. 
“What if a robber should come?” said Emma, 
as she turned away from the window, after 
| watching the gig out of sight. 
“The worst would be his,’’ said Otto. 
! pop him over as quick as I would a rabbit.” 

“Just about,” said Bertha, dryly. 

“Do you mean to say [ wouldn’t?”’ 

“Perhaps you would if you could,” said Bertha. 

“Could? TI guess you wouldn’t want to risk 
yourself in range of my rifle.” 

“Not [; not within a mile of it, for fear I'd get 
served like the poor pig last summer.’’ 

The point of this jest was that in trying to 
shoot a certain obnoxious animal which frequent- 
ed the barn-cellar, Otto had lodged a shot or two 
in the pig’s leg. He naturally disliked any al- 
|lusion to the subject, and immediately averted 
/ attention from it by remarking, that “Ally looked 
| sleepy, and ought to be put to bed.” 

Then ensued a discussion as to which should 

have him for a bedfellow, each one claiming the 

| privilege; but it was finally decided in favor of 
Carry, who pleaded her mother’s promise to this 
| effect; so the little fellow, having been passed 
round fora good-night kiss, was carried up to 
bed. 


cried Otto. 


8 


‘‘Ally’s too sleepy to say his prayers to-night,”’ | 


| said Carry. 
“Me not too sleepy. Me say it,” said 
folding his dimpled hands._ 


Ally, 


“Now I lay me down to sleep. 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


over the dark blue eyes, and Ally slept. 

The older children sat up rather beyond their 
; usual hour, because there was no one to send 

them to bed, but by half-past ten the house was 
still, and its inmates wrapped in slumber. 

It must have been abont midnight that Bertha 
had a very strange dream. She thought the 
house was surrounded by wild Indians. 

| could hear their savage yells, their repeated blows 
; upon the door, but, although very much terri- 
fied, she could not stir hand or foot. 

She tried to call to Otto, but no sound came 
| from her lips. It seemed to her that she had 
| lain in this state for hours, though probably it 

was but a few moments, when a hand grasped 
| her shoulder, and a voice ¢ried,— 
| “Up, up! 
who spoke. 

Confused and only half-awake, she sprang out 
of bed, and reached the foot of the stairs, she 
hardly knew bow; then, as she began to realize 

the situation, stopped suddenly and cried out, 
| “Ally, Ally, where’s Ally ?” 

“Safe, safe. I've got him,’ answered a man 


The house is on fire!”” It was Otto 


who was rushing down the stairs with a bundle 


/ in his arms. 

He ran to the nearest house, that of Mrs. Ev- 
ans, and deposited his burden on a bed, Bertha 
following close behind him. 

“O, Mrs. Evans,” called Bertha, joyfully un- 
folding the blanket in which the child was envel- 
oped, “just come and see Ally. He hasn't a 
bruise or a burn on him. 
waked up!” 

Mrs. Evans came to the bedside and glanced at 
Ally; then bent closer, and placed her hand on 
his forehead, on his hands, his heart. 

“Poor lamb! Poor little lamb!” she said. 

“Ts any thing the matter?” asked Bertha, fear- 
fully. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“For my | 


| With the last word, the heavy eyelids drooped | 
“And all the Podgett children has got the meas- | 


She | 


He hasn’t even) 


gre 


Sto, 
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“You don’t mean that he is dead—he can’t be 
dead! Don’t you see that the fire hasn’t touched 
him?” cried Bertha, in an agony. 

“Twas the smoke, dear; but don’t take it so 
to heart. He felt no pain. He knew nothing of 
it. He just went to sleep and waked up in 
heaven.” 

But Bertha could only wring her hands and 
ery, “O Ally, Ally!” 

The fire had been discovered by some passers- 
by, but by the time help arrived, it had made 
too much progress to be subdued, and in less 
than an hour the house was a mass of ruins. 

To this scene of desolation Mr. and Mrs. Shaw 
returned, and, having laid little Ally away in his 

, last resting-place, gathered their family together 
under another roof. But it was not like the old 
home; it could not be for along time yet, and 

jnever quite. And Bertha often recalled her 
| mother’s words, spoken that last evening when 

| they were all together: 

| “The time may come when just to have the | 
days and nights pass and nothing happen, will | 

| seem to you the greatest cause for thankfulness 
possible.” 

How soon, how very soon, those words had | 

| been verified. 


~4+4>> 
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| For the Companion. 
| WHAT SAVED HIM. 
By Alma. 
“It’s only to add another 0. Don’t you see? It} 


| $10,000. Now don’t be squeamish about it; we | 
| might as well look out for ourselves. There’s no 
| chance of promotion here. We might go on for | 
years earning a pitiful ten dollars a week, when this | 
{sum would give us achance to strike out, for we | 
could soon make tracks.” 


| placing the check on the table. 
| “Why, cutting,—going off to England,—disguising 
ourselves, and all that. Don’t you see, there’s ro- 
;mance about it, too, that would just suit you? 
| Wouldn’t we have jolly times, though? Ten thou- 
|}sand! Whew! 
| for, provided one has a jolly good blow before- 
| hand.” 

For two years Robert Langley had been under 
the influence of this reckless, unprincipled boy of 
eighteen. Little by little the foundations of his 

| morality had been sapped. He was not, therefore, 
prepared to resist the temptation, as he might have 
been if he had not yielded time and again to this bad 
adviser. 

Besides, old Wilson, the cashier, under whose im- 
mediate supervision he was, was not a kind employ- 
er. Stern and cold himself, he frowned down any- 
| thing like an approach to merriment, as if it had 
; been a breach of discipline, and was never known to 
| smile upon any one in his office. 

This was the great temptation of Robert Langley’s 
life. The check had been given him by a friend 
who had left the city, with the request that Robert 
would take the money to his widowed mother. So 
here was additional security to the chances of es- 
cape. The gentleman trusted entirely to his honor. 
His name was good for any amount. That Robert 
knew; and it was the easiest thing in the world to 
add merely a zero, and place the point back another 
zero, and change the little word one to ten. 

For a long time after his companion had gone, 
Langley sat irresolute. He was alone in the world. 
The world’s pleasures looked very alluring to him. 
He had contracted a few debts. To pay them he had 
decided to wear his old suit another three months. 
Here was the opportunity of settling everything, 
and being far away from danger of arrest long be- 
| fore there would be a chance of discovery. 
| The gentleman had casually mentioned to him that 
| his mother did not expect the money, or that he had 
| 


“What do you mean?” asked Robert men 





not spoken to her about it. 

; Look at it in what light he would, all the circum- 
stances seemed favorable to the commission of the 
| crime. 

| Ah, Robert Langley! what angel of darkness had 
| possession of your soul that dark hour! Did you not 
feel his baleful breath? Did you not see his fiend- 
ish eyes, as he thus stood, eager for your soul, fear- 
ful of every thought, as it leaned now to the side of 
virtue, now of vice? 

Poor tempted boy! tempted of Satan and your 
own heart! Was there to be no help? No blessed 
influence from those angels who are sent to minister 
to the souls in danger? 

At last he concluded that he would try. If he did 
not succeed he could plead that the check was mis- 
laid, or lost: if he did sueceed, then to-morrow 
would see him richer by ten thousand dollars, and 
he could go where he would. ~ 


Why, it’s almost worth getting hung | 


night? Even now it seemed to him that her soft 
eyes grew sorrowful as he gazed. He remembereg 
her pure, winning little ways, her sweet, childish 
talk about heaven. The tears started to his eyes, 
Ah! God had sent an angel at last. He turned the 
card over. On it was wrttten, in her own childish 
hand: 

“To my dear, good brother Robert, from his little 
Molly.” 

He drew his breath harder, and the tears came 
pouring down his cheeks, penitent tears, burning 
hot from his heart. 

“Little Molly! little Molly!” he said, over ang 
over again, caressingly, ‘for your sake, I'll be 
honest.” 

A great burden seemed to be lifted from his shoul. 
ders. The deed he had purposed to do assumed its 
real colors, and he fairly gasped as the revulsion of 
feeling came. 

The next day came the tempter again. 

“Well, what did you do about it?” he asked, 

“T let it alone,” answered Robert, with a peculiar 
look; and the other drew back as if stung. 

“Then you’ve missed the greatest chance of your 
life,’ was his muttered reply. 

“I’ve missed making a great scoundrel,” said Rop- 
ert, angrily. And from that day forth they were no 
more friends. 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE BOB. 
A SOUTHERN SKETCH. 
“Bawb, bring the stranger a cheer.” 
In response to this shrill summons, there appeared 
a diminutive urchin, tugging lustily at a heavy, hide- 
covered chair, which he placed before me. 
My guide and myself had lost our way in the great 


“pd | would never be noticed, and would make the $1,000 | pine woods, and had passed the preceding twenty- 


four hours without eating a morsel of food. Just at 
sunset we had come unexpectedly upon a lone log 
cabin, and, turning our horses loose to graze, we had 
entered the cabin and laid claim to the hospitality 
of the inmates. ~ ° 

We were not disappointed; for though our hosts 
were “poor whites,” they were (like most of their 
class) free-hearted and kind to strangers. 

It was at the moment I entered that I heard the 
command addressed to the little boy to bring mea 
chair. The speaker appeared to be the boy's mother, 
I cannot describe the pity I felt for the poor little 
fellow as I became acquainted with him. 

He was about ten years old. His body was shrunk- 
en and pinched for want of proper food, and his face 
was worn and sallow from frequent fevers. But his 
eyes were bright, and sparkled with pleasure as | 
placed some coins in his hand. 

We were fast friends after that, and I visited his 
pigs and calves in a pen near the house, and inspect- 
ed his various treasures of birds’ eggs, curiously- 
shaped brier roots, and a few rude ornaments the 
Indians had given him. 

There were other children, but Bob seemed some- 
how to be an odd one in the family and isolated 
from the rest, either because he did not care to be 
their companion, or was not allowed to be. 

It was a rough place for a child to live in. The 
house was a dozen miles from any other, and there 
was no school within fifty miles. If there had been 
one at the door, however, Bob would not have at- 
tended, probably, as his ignorant father saw no use 
in schooling, and ridiculed the very idea of it. 

That night Bob and I shared the same bed (along 
with a great many fleas and bed-bugs), and in the 
morning we went out in the woods together fora 
walk. 

There I first opened to his wondering eyes the 
mysteries of the alphabet. With a stick I drew the 
letters on the sand, and Bob did his best to leam 
their different shapes and sounds. Of course it Was 
useless to try to teach him in the short hour I hal 
what would require many days to master, but I hoped 
to awaken in him such a desire to learn as woull 
eventually end in his obtaining books and teachers. 

While we lay there under the fragrant pines, Bod 
unburdened to me his little heart, and freely told his 
cares, sorrows, and hopes for the future. He was 
an “older” hoy than most boys of ten. Hard expe 
rience had sharpened his wits and taught him to 
think for himself. More than that, his rough life 
had bred in him many habits and tastes which, 0 
less checked, would lead him to ruin. n 

“’Spose you aint got any terbacker, have yer? 
said he. Upon my telling him that I had not, and 
asking if he used it, he admitted that he did. 

“Can’t seem to get on without terbacker, nohow. 
I’ve chawed ever since I was a little chap.” 

I explained to him the hurtful effects of tobace%, 
and told him that if he would grow up strong avd 
healthy, he must let it alone, and whiskey, 
above all things. 

“O, don’t I love whiskey, though!” cried the little 
heathen. “Tell you what, wish I had some 20¥- 
Was you ever drunk ?”’ asked he. 

“No.” 

“]’ve been drunk ever so many times. When P¥ 








And so he deliberately chose to commit the sin, 
and bid good-by forever to virtue. It might have | 
been his agitation that caused it, but suddenly, | 
though he had not touched it, to his knowledge, a | 
book fell to the floor. 
| Mechanically he stooped to lift it. 
| mother’s Bible. He threwit back with an impatient 

gesture. But something else lay whitely on the car- | 
pet where the book had been. He picked it up. It | 
was only a photograph of his little sister Mary, who | 
had died two years before, 


It was his | 


He looked at it. What would she say could she | 


comes home and brings some whiskey for ma I 
allers go and drink a good swig, an’ that makes 
drank.” 

“Don’t it make you feel bad next day?” 

“Yes, I allers feel cross, and I am all over fors 
day or two, but I don’t care, so long as I get the 
whiskey.” , 

I tried to portray to him the wrong and mischief 
of his bad habits, and to awaken in him some %™ 
respect and a love of right-doing for its ow? sabe} 
but he shook his head. 

«Taint no use o’ me trying here,” said he, “*he* 
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they're allers drinkin’ all the time. Jest as soon as 
Igo for to quit drinkin’, they'll all laugh at me. If 
[was with you, now, I wouldn't care; besides, I aint 
got no father now.” 

This last was said with a touch of sadness that 
awoke my deepest pity. 

«What! isn’t this man your father?” 

“No, sir. My father was killed by the killin’ 


gang.” 

«What killing gang?” 

“Why, aint you heard of them men that went 
about killing folks two years ago? I seed ’em when 
they was coming to kill father, an’ I run out in the 
woods an’ hid. O, they was terrible-lookin’ fellers, 
and they rode in a cart, and carried double-barrelled 
guus in their hands, and killed everybody.” 

understood then that Bob was the son of a once 
notorious murderer, who had ravaged the whole 
county, and harassed the people until they had 
turned out in a body in pursuit of him. 

To the poor boy, however, his father was pure and 
every way deserving of life. Simple confidence of | 


childhood, that sees not because it cannot compre- , hadn't put a guard out since we were captured. 


bend a parent's sin! . | 

Poor Bob! growing up in darkness—perhaps crime 
—by the mere stress of example and circumstances! 

As Lrode away, leaving him standing and looking 
wistfully after’ me, I fancied I saw a gesture as | 
though he would recallme. A second glance revealed 
tome something of the boy’s feelings, and at the 
same time a picture of his hopelessness. He had 
cast himself upon the ground, and seemed to be 
weeping bitterly. 

It is two years since then, and I know notif aught 
has happened to change for the better Bob’s misera- 
velot. But I love to think that my visit may possi- 
bly have inspired him with some idea of the manlier , 
virtues, and even with some ambition to fight his 


way up to respectability and usefulness, | 
| 





For the Companion. | 
THE LOST TRAIL. | 


By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, | 

! 

Author of ‘“‘The Marvellous Country,” etc., etc. | 
CHAPTER X. | 


“Lhope they won’t git that bar, for he aint nothin’ 
bata nuisance,”’ said Jerry, as Hal disappeared in 
the dusk of the twilight. 

“[ don’t think they will,” replied I, “for it’s al- 
most dark, now.”’ 

It had, by this time, grown quite dark, and the 
boys shortly returned without the bear, having lost 
sight of him in the gloaming. 

Hal evidently felt very uncomfortable in view of 
bis loss, and of Jerry’s remark, that if he had fifteen 
dollars more to give away, he’d better plant it than 
throw it away upon a “bar,” which was a pesky 
nuisance to everybody. 

lat ence changed the conversation by asking Hal 
to please finish the narration of his adventure among 
the Apaches. After some little hesitation he re- 
sumed his story, as follows: 

“The Indian told me that if I spoke to Juanita 
again he’d send a bullet through my head, so Anas- 
tacio said, for the Indian spoke in Spanish. 

“I didn’t talk to her any more for several hours. 
All the afternoon I rode by her side. When we got 
tothe top of a bluff from which we could see the 
Rio Grande, Juanita cried and said that her home 
wasthere. Anastacio felt so bad for her that he led 
her horse ail the way after that. 

“When we got to the river, instead of crossing, the 
Indians rode into it. They made us all wade through 
the water for three or four miles, and the whole 
fartycame out on the same side. From here we 
struck into the prairie again, and after riding for 
two or three hours, we camped 

“Juanita was so tired she dropped to sleep as soon 
4s we stopped, but Anastacio and I kept awake and 
saw the Indians cast a mule, then open his veins and 
suck the warm blood from them. After this, they 
cut off portions of the flesh and roasted it over the 
coals, They made motions to us that if we wanted 
any we inust cook for ourselves. 

“We were both hungry, but we couldn't eat mule 


meat then, although we had to come to it in a little 
time, 


Juanita’s fect and ankles were swelled so terribly | 
that she could scarcely move; whenever Anastacio ; my answer as Patsey had been, but he mustered | lanterns in the steeple of the North meeting-house, 
got the chance, though, he carried her in his arms. 


fresh mule’s blood to drink; because she wouldn’t | rapid succession to the plants which were growing 
drink it, he threw it in her face, and told her in | around us. Nedstood spellbound for a moment, and | not a moment too soon. Gen. Gage heard that his 
Spanish that when they got to their village, he | then slowly turned toward Hal and Patsey, who were plans were discovered. Orders were at once given 
should make her his squaw. This made her cry ter- | standing at a little distance. 
ribly, and I heard Anastacio tell her he'd certainly | 
kill her before the Indians should have her. After | arm, and with a most knowing look on his broad, 
that I thought she seemed happier, for she said, if , Irish face, exclaimed, “Didn't I tell yez the boss wuz 
she could only see her dear old father once more, | crazy, anyhow, now?” 

she hould be glad to die. 


for after they thought Juanita was going to drown | gion, I rose from the ground. 
herself in the pool, they were very cross to us, and | ried retreat, taking refuge with Jerry, saying, the 
used to make us do all their work about the camp. If | “Boss had gone as crazy as a bidbug, wid his diggin’ 
we refused, they stuck sharp-pointed knives into us, | 8ooap and sich loike stuff, to be shure.” 

and struck us with their quirts ; though after Anasta- | 
;cio made the fuss, they didn’t strike Juanita any | the large, bulbous roots; this I divided into pieces, ; 
more. 


| we thought they had killed her. We heard the guns, 


| and Peloncillo range; over the great Madre plateau; 


Evidently Ned was almost as much surprised at Revere only waited to ask a friend to hang out two 
| courage enough to inquire where he should find it. 


asa signal to notify watchers on the other side of 
“One day one of the Indians brought her some | 


“There, there and there!” replied I, pointing in the river, when the troops were in motion, and then 
rowed across the stream to Charlestown. He was 


that no person should be allowed to leave Boston, 
As he approached them, Patsey caught him by the | Had these orders been given five minutes sooner, the 
whele course of the Revolution might have been 
changed. As it was, Revere reached the other side 
in safety. He galloped on horseback through the 
towns, calling up the people in every house. He 
reached Lexington. Hancock and Adams were 
warned. Still pressing on, he was captured by a 
party of British officers, but not before he had com- 
municated his news to a friend, who carried it on to 
Concord. 


| Desiring to show them the merits of this truly 
wonderful plant that grows so common in this re- 
Patsey beat a hur- 


“We all suffered terribly from fatigue and thirst, 


Troops on the March. 
Meanwhile, the troops had embarked at the foot 
and accompanying the boys to the spring, practically lof Boston Common—which is now solid ground— 
“The night you rescued us was the first time they demonstrated its remarkable saponaceous qualities. crossed the Charles, and landed in Cambridge. By 
| They were delighted with the experiment. marching all night, they reached Lexington just as 
“You see, they always sent one of their party back | I then left them, and had hardly reached my | day was breaking. The militia of that town had 
a mile or two to watch the trail, so as to avoid being blanket again when I was startled by the report of | been called out at one o’clock iu the morning by the 


Sending Ned for a spade, I soon unearthed one of 





surprised; but they had got so near home, they didn’t | two rifles, that came from below us, near the base of | ringing of the church bell, and had been dismissed 
dream of being pursued, I suppose. 


| the mountain where our animals were grazing. } until they should be called together again by the 
“Anastacio told me they were talking of havinga| However commonplace this incident may appear | beat of the drum on the appearance of the British 
big dance when they got to their village, and that he ‘to the reader, to us it was a much dreaded sound. | troops. 
had made up his mind to kill Juanita before we | It was the tocsin of danger. Before the lofty crags | At length a messenger who had been sent out to 
reached it. He was crying about it, and asking me | #bove us had ceased to reverberate the echoes, every | watch for the coming of the troops, galloped back 
if I thought the blessed Virgin would forgive him if | man was on the alert. { with news of their arrival. The drum was quickly 
he should do it. Just then, all of a sudden, we saw | The boys came running to the spot where I stood, | beat. Sixty or seventy farmers took their places in 
the Indians start and run for the woods, and then their bare arms dripping with soap-suds. One after | the ranks, to meet a force of more than ten times as 
came the crack of Tom’s rifle. another the men rushed to the wagons, to procure | many regular soldiers. 
“JI tell you, my heart came up into my mouth | their arms and ammunition. H “Disperse, you Rebels!” 
when I heard it, for it didn’t sound a bit like an | Before we had time to fully equip ourselves, the 
Indian’s gun. | Sight of one of the herders rapidly approaching told 
“I suppose in the fight the Indians forgot us, and the story. He rode near enough to make himself 
we ran to find Juanita. But she was gone. Then heard, then checking his horse so suddenly as to al- 
most throw him upon his haunches, he brandished | 
and I ran in that direction, and the next I knew was | his revolver and shouted: 
hugging and kissing Ned here; for I was awful glad | “Los Indios! Los Indios!” aud, turuing, rode rap- 
to see him! I tell you, twas jolly, though! idly in the direction from whence he came. 
“You saved Juanita and I, coming just as you did, To be continued, 
for we never should have gone to that village alive.” 
Hal having finished, retired with Ned, leaving 
Jerry and myself to talk over his story, after which, 
we made ready for the next day’s trip of seventeen 
miles, for we were to encamp at Ojo la Vacca, or 
cow springs, the following night. 
Seven o'clock the next morning found us en route, 
and during the next six days we crossed the Burro 


It was a chilly spring morning, just before sunrise, 

when the British force marched upon Lexington 

, Common, The act and attitude of the little band of 

farmers opposed to this force make them as grand a 

type of patriotism and bravery as the world has ever 
witnessed. 

On two points the patriots were determined. They 
were ready to die for their country. Their captain, 
John Parker, had given the strictest orders that they 
should not be the first to fire. Yet the orders were 
hardly necessary. Maj. Pitcairn rode upon the 
Common, and shouting with an oath to the “villains” 
THE BATTLES OF LEXINGTON $§#§and rebels,” as he called them, to disperse, almost 

AND CONCORD, instantly ordered his soldiers to fire, and he set the 
oe example. 
ONE 

It was murder. The captain of the Lexington 
company had determined to disperse his men, and 
when the firing begun they retreated quickly. But 
they left eleven of their comrades dead and nine 
were wounded,—fully one-quarter of all who had 
rallied at the sound of the drum. The British fire 
was returned by only a few of the wounded Ameri- 
cans. No English blood was shed. But the hostili- 
ties had begun. It was no battle, and yet Samuel 
Adams, who heard from a distance the firing which 
announced to him the opening of a conflict for which 
he had long been looking, and from which his soul 
did not flinch, exclaimed, “O! what a glorious morn- 
ing this is!” 

“Forward to Concord.” 


aoe 





For the Companion, 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 


through fertile cieuegas,* and over vast alkali plains, 
without meeting an Indian. We suffered terribly 
from thirst, but that was to be expected. Jerry said 
he had never known a train make better time or 
suffer less inconvenience than did ours since we left 
the Rio Grande. 

The evening of the sixth day from the Mimbres 
brought us to the entrance of “Apache Pass,” the 
only canon or passage that would enable us to cross 
the great Chiricahui range. It is the home of the 
Chiricahui and of Apaches, who have infested this 
region for many years. 

Jerry said that here it would be necessary to exer- 
cise the greatest caution. The place was notorious 
for being one of the most dangerous canons on the 
whole route. Extra guards were put out; the ani- 
mals were securely fastened, and the men required 
to sleep on their arms, that they might be ready to 
repel an attack at a moment’s notice. 

The night passed, however, without any alarm, and | It is almost precisely one hundred years since the 
Jerry chuckled at the thought that we should proba- | first battle of the American Revolution was fought. | troops move, that it was only seven o'clock in the 
bly get through without being molested. Justaswe| ‘The story of Lexington and Concord has often | morning when they reached the town. 
were starting, however, it was found that one of our | been told. No one questions to-day the fact that | They were too late, however. The alarm had been 
wagons required repairs that would cause a delay of | the colonists had been treated harshly and unjustly, | given hours before. The inhabitants of the town, 
several hours. As the water was good, and the grass | There seemed to be no way of redress but by armed | with strong hands and willing hearts, had made the 
luxuriant, we concluded to run the risk of an attack, | resistance. The leaders of opinion in Massachusetts | expedition fruitless. The military stores had been 
and to remain for the day where we were and give | had no clear idea when or how they were to be | mostly removed, scattered and concealed. Some- 
our animals a rest. They were sent to graze about a | brought in collisién with the tremendous power of | thing remained for the British to destroy, but by no 
mile from camp, in charge of three of the men. | their tyrannical rulers. They knew that the contest means enough to pay for the hard march and the 

Jerry undertook the repair of the wagon, and as | would be unequal. The chances were against them. | uselessly shed blood. 
the day was bright, the boys determined to do some | Notwithstanding this, they calmly made ready for Meantime the neighboring towns were aroused. 
washing. | conflict. There was no noisy boasting, but quiet and | Their companies of militia and minute men came 

I had thrown myself upon my blanket, and was | firm opposition. The Provincial Congress of Massa- | pouring in from all the country around. Their num- 
lazily admiring the beauties of an Arizona landscape, | Chusetts met and took its measures in open defiance | bers were still too few to attack the troops. Indeed, 
when Patsey approached me, and, pulling off his | of the royal Governor, whose orders were hardly re- | at that time there was little intention of attacking 


The regulars knew that the whole country was ris- 
ingin arms. They foresaw that if they were to ac- 
complish the object of their expedition, to destroy 
the stores at Concord, they must press ou. Accord- 
ingly they only stopped to cheer loudly over their 
easy Victory over threescore farmers who had not at- 
tacked them, and resumed their march. Concord is 
six miles from Lexington, but so quickly did the 

















“We started by daybreak the next morning, and | 
Juanita became so exhausted that during the day | 


she asked me two or three times to kill her. Final- 
lyshe appealed to Anastacio, and I heard him prom- 
ise her, on a little cross he wore around his neck, 
that if worse came to worse, he would do it. 

“That day one of the Indians killed an antelope, 
and we all ate heartily of it but Anastacio. He took 
the meat they gave to him, and saved it for Juanita. 
He carried it in his hand all day, and walked beside 
her horse, telling her stories in Spanish, and trying 
‘ocheer her. He was as kind to her as he could be 
during the whole seventeen days we were captives. 

“One night we slept ina great cave in a moun- 
tain,* where there were four or five deep pools of 
nee clear water, Juanita was so delighted at the 
‘ight of them that she sat on the brink of one and 
Pat her feet in it, to ‘rest them,’ she said. When 
the Indians saw her do this, one of them struck her 
With his quirt t over the shoulders. 

“Anastacio sprang at him like a wild beast. I 
thought would have killed him, but the other Indians 
took him off. They seemed greatly amused at the 
ight, but told him they were only saving us for their 
“ways to torture after they got us home. 

_“After this they made us all walk, although poor 


‘ 
pa Mbably the Waco Mountain, thirty miles east of T- 
tA small, heavy whip. 





brimless hat, said, “Ef ye plaze, sur, the byze wants | garded, even in Boston, although the town was filled | them. They had first assembled near the liberty pole 
to git some sooap.” with British troops, while they were openly diso- | in the village of Concord, but when they saw that 

“What is it, Patsey?” said I. beyed everywhere else. | they were outnumbered four to one, they withdrew 

“It’s the sooap, sur; where’) the byze git the sooap This Congress met at Concord. It had ordered | toa hill on the other side of Concord river, about a 
ter wash wid?” under arms the whole militia of the province. It | mile from the centre of the town. 

“Tell them to take a spade and go and dig some,” | took measures for the establishment of two maga-| Meanwhile several parties of British soldiers were 
was my reply. | zines, one at Concord and the other at Worcester. | sent ont to search for the concealed supplies. One 

Patsey looked at me a moment, as though half in- | Gen. Gage, who was in command at Boston, was, went over the south bridge, and another ever the 
clined to think I had suddenly taken leave of my | S00n informed of what the assembly had done. He | north bridge. As the provineial soldiers were in full 
senses, and then exclaimed, in tones of astonish- | Was watchful of the patriots, they were also watch- | view from the north bridge, a half of the latter de- 
ment,— . | fulof him. The slightest movement of the loyalists | tachment, about a hundred in all, were left to guard 

“Dig sooap! Where’ll they go to dig it, shure?” | was suspected. The whole population was prepared | the bridge while the rest went forward. 

“Right there,” said I, pointing to a small pal- to rise in arms to resist the oppressor. | Fight on Concord Bridge. 


ucilla,t numbers of which were growing all around | Paul Revere’s Ride. The battle was fought by accident, From the hill 
us. P is BS A | A day ortwo before the eventful 19th of April. | where they watched the regulars, the Concord men 
; tcc Ansa ga the or sniienint, ont O00) na dined years ago, Gen. Gage begun prepara-| saw their bridge held against them. Worse yet, 
Ste cada tiem Ue ook ee eee | tions for a military expedition. Boats from a ship- smoke could be seen rising in * neighborhood of 

y ‘ * | of-war were launched to carry the troops across the | their homes. What could they do but to march to 
wheeled and darted away. Charles River. The movement was observed by the | the rescue of their wives, and children, and proper- 

Presently I saw the three boys coming towards | patriots. Companies of soldiers were massed on; ty? There was a short consultation. Then Col. 
me, and Ned laughingly remarked, that he and Hal Boston Common, under pretence of learning a new Barrett, whose house the north bridge detachment 
wanted some soap to wash their shirts with. maitters canola: | had gone to search, gave the order to advance. 

I answered that Thad just sent them word by Pat- | Dr.—afterwards Gen.—Warren, who fell at Bun-! “I haven’t a man that is afraid to go,” said Isaac 
sey to go and dig some. | ker Hill, at once sent Paul Revere to arouse the | Davis, captain of the company from Acton; and 
* Valleys. - | country. He was to notify Hancock and Adams, | drawing his sword, he called out, “March!” 

* The palucilla is a snecies of palm, known as the soap | who were at Lexington, and to warn the people of | The farmer-soldiers fell into line, and marched 


Plant, whose roots, when bruised in water, make a very : ry 
thick and remarkably soft. and white lather. The plant is | Concord that the troops were coming to destroy the | bravely and confidently down the bill and into the 


much rsed by the natives for cleansing clothes, and is far 


| 


| 
| 
| 





_ military stores collected there. Warren hed been | road that led to the bridge. The order given at Lex- 
aaa | $ annfactr for ri s:! J . 
sv or to any manrfactnred soan for seenring woollens; ‘ ington was repeated here. Not a shot was to be 





it also makes an admirable shampoo mixture. , informed of the object of the expedition. 
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COMPANION. — 





fired unless the regulars attacked them. The 
British had heard the command to advance. 
They saw the men marching towards them, and 
began quickly to tear up the planks of the bridge. 
On this the Americans quickened their steps. 
Then the British fired,—tirst one or two shots. 
No one was hurt. Then afew more by which 
two men were wounded ; then a volley, and two 
of the patriots fell dead. 
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MASSACRE AT LEXINGTON, 


“Fire, fellow-soldiers, for God’s sake, fire,” 
shouted Maj. John Buttrick, of Concord, leaping 
in the air, and turning round to his men. The 
American Revolution was begun. Two British 
soldiers killed, and several more were 
wounded. Again the regulars had fired first. 
This time the fire had been returned. Blood had 
been shed by men in armed rebellion against the 
mother country of Great Britain. 

This was the battle of Concord. It was as 
short as the battle of Lexington—not more than 
two minutes from the first shot to the last. The 
Americans had attacked and taken the bridge, 
The guarding party had retreated in disorder 
toward the town. 

When the British forces had been gathered in 
the town once more, their officers were much 
perplexed, They knew they must retreat, and 
the the better. They were sure they 
would be attacked, and had no means of know- 
ing by how many men, or in what way. Delay 
only increased the danger. 


were 


sooner 


An Inglorious Retreat. 

As quickly as possible the march toward Lex- 
ington and Boston was begun. It was now about 
The winter had been the mildest ever 
known in New England, and the spring the earli- 
est. The day had become intensely hot; the sun 
poured his rays fiercely down on the alarmed 
and retreating battalion of troops. The Ameri- 
cans had intercepted the provision train sent out 
from Boston to supply them with food. They 
had only what they could plunder from the peo- 
ple on the road. But this was not the worst 
feature of their situation. 

The minute-men, 


noon, 


without orders from their 
officers, and each acting on his own account, had 
run across the country, and lay in ambush be- 
hind the trees and the walls along the road. 
They fired at the British from their safe hiding- 
places, and when the column had passed them, 
they hurried along by a cireuitous route and 
found other retreats from which to wage their 
terrible and harassing war. As some of these 
men grew tired, others came in from the neigh- 
boring country to take their places. So the fight 
went on, 


FIGHT ON CONCORD BRIDGE, 


At first the trained soldiery marched in order. 


Their comrades were falling at their sides, but it | 


Was more dangerous to stop than to go on. 
Soon they became so exhausted and alarmed, for 
their ammunition was nearly used up, that they 
began to run in wild disorder. Their officers 
were obliged to threaten the soldiers with death 
to compel them to form the lines again. 

It was about two o'clock in the afternoon. The 
demoralized troops were within a mile from the 


place where they had murdered the people of 
Lexington in the morning. Here they were met 
by the flower of the British army, that had been 
sent for their succor from Boston. These troops 
were under Lord Percy, and were twelve hundred 
strong, with two field pieces. They were not a 
moment too soon. Lord Percy formed a hollow 
square to receive the fugitives, who, as a British 


of a dog after a chase.”’ 


their position was very perilous. Their enemies 
were increasing in numbers every moment. Ina 
short time the truops would certainly be cut off 
and overwhelmed unless they moved at once. 
The march was resumed, and the fighting begun 
again. More men came up to help the patriots, 
who had become weary with their long, irregular 
march and hard work, It was seven o’clock in 
the evening when the British force reached 
Charlestown. Protected by the guns of the ship- 
of-war in the harbor, they took to their boats 
and were ferried across to Boston. 

The losses of the British were 73 killed, 172 
wounded, and 26 missing; while the Americans 
lost 49 killed, 36 wounded and 5 missing. The 
loss of the regulars in officers was very heavy. 

The Birthday of a Nation. 

Such were the events of the 19th of April, 1775. 
No event could have more completely united the 
people of the thirteen colonies. There had been 
little talk of submission before; now there was 
none. 
had before dared to guess; now independence 
became the cry. 


FROM BEHIND STONE WALLS, 


Thus the fighting on this day fixed the destiny 
of America, It made union not only possible, 
but inevitable. It made patriots of the faint- 
hearted. It widened the breach between the col- 
onists and the mother country. It filled the peo- 
ple on either side with that mutual hatred which 
left Americans nothing to hope for if they were 
conquered, and made separation from Great 
Britain and independence the only possible result 
if the colonists were victorious. 





writer of the time said, lay down to rest, “their | 
tongues hanging out of their mouths like those | 


Even when the regulars were thus reinforced, 


What was to come from resistance none | 





, added, “You know, John, you rode him out 
shooting only four times last year, so 1 had his 
shoes taken off, and have kept them ever since 
in my bureau. They are as goud as new, and 
these people have shod him again; we shall be 
ruined at this rate!” 

CENTENNIAL HEROES. 


They left the ploughshare in the mould, 
Their flocks and herds without a fold, 

The sickle in the unshorn grain, 

The corn, half-garnered, on the plain, 

And mustered, in their simple dress, 

For wrongs to seek a stern redress. 

To right those wrongs, come weal, come woe, 
| To perish, or o’ercome their fue. 


And where are ye, O fearless men? 
And where are ye to-day? 
I call,—the hills reply again 
| That ye have passed away; 
| That on old Bunker’s lonely height, 
| In Trenton, and in Monmouth ground, 
| The grass grows green, the harvest bright, 
Above each soldier’s mound. 





The bugle’s wild and warlike blast 
Shall muster them no more; 

An army now might thunder past 
And they not heed its roar. 

The starry flag, ’neath which they fought, 
In many a bloody day, 

From their old graves shall rouse them not, 


For they have passed away. 
oo ———_ 


REFUNDING A DEBT. 

We lately explained the nature of the govern- 
ment debt of the United States, and promised to 
show the change that has been made in this debt 
since it was first incurred. 

It will be remembered that the largest part of 
the debt was created during the war of the rebel- 
lion by the issue of bonds, payable in paper mo- 
ney. These bonds bore interest at the rate of 
seven and thirty-hundredths per cent.—hence 
the name seven-thirties by which they were 
known. 

The seven-thirty bonds were to be paid in three 
years after they were issued. The persons who 
bought these bonds might however exchange 
them when they were due for “five-twenties.” 
Nearly or quite twelve hundred million dollars of 
seven-thirties had been issued during the war. 
At the end of three years it was necessary to pay 
this great debt, or in some way renew it. The 
government was under obligations honestly to 
redeem its promise, but if it could persuade the 
persons who had bought the bonds to lend their 
money for a longer time, much trouble would be 
avoided. 

The name “five-twenty” does not come, like 
seven-thirty, from the rate of interest, but from 
the time when the bond is to be paid. The gov- 
ernment may pay these bonds in jive years, it 
must pay them in twenty years. The five-twen- 
ty bonds have six per cent. interest. This is to 
be paid in gold, and the bonds themselves are 
also to be paid in gold, when they become due. 

Now we will suppose that on the 15th of Au- 
gust, 1867, when the seven-thirties of 1864 be- 
came due, John Smith had a one-hundred dollar 
bond. He could demand the amount in current 
paper money, or he could exchange it for a five- 
| twenty bond. Which would he naturally pre- 
| fer? The one hundred dollars in paper money 
he would receive from the government was then 
worth only $71 40 in gold, the premium on gold 





| 
| 


The hatred has left all our hearts long ago, but | 
we do right, nevertheless, to rejoice over the | then being forty percent. On the other hand, if 
jgreat victory of that day, It was the first he took a five-twenty bond it would bring him 
| Declaration of Independence. The document | six dollars a year in gold as interest, until the 


| drawn by Jefferson was only a natural result of 
| it. 


government should be ready to pay him one 
hundred dollars in gold for it. 


| The celebration this year of the 19th of April 
Of course Mr. Smith would choose the latter 
plan. Almost everybody made the same choice. 
Thus the seven-thirty currency debt was all 
nex ” changed, or converted into a six per cent. gold 
debt. 
A SAVING WOMAN. This was the “first conversion,” and although 
John Scott, the famous London lawyer, after-| it was rather more expensive to the government 
wards Lord Eldon, had something of the nig- | at the first it was economical in the end. 
gardly element in his nature, and was over-pru-| By the middle of 1870 the government owed 
dent in his expenses. But his wife, who had | nearly fifteen hundred million dollars on five- 
come of a family grown wealthy by sharp sav-| twenty bonds. There was another debt called 
ings, was a genuine miser, and a little shrewish , ten-forties, which might be paid in ten, and must 
withal. Many tough stories are told of their | be paid in forty years. This bore only five per 
| covetousness, We give one, which rests on ex- | cent. gold interest. Nearly two hundred millions 
cellent authority. | of these bonds were issued. 
| Lord Eldon was very fond of shooting, and| In 1870 Congress came to the conclusion that 
| prided himself on doing it very cheaply, having | the country was paying too high a rate of inter- 
| purchased a little Welsh pony for the paltry sum | est on its debts. It therefore passed the funding 
|of fifty shillings. But Lady Eldon thought it a | law, which was designed to reduce the rate. In 
| piece of extravagance to keep the animal, and! order to show how this could be done we must 
looked sharply after the expense entailed. One| mention two or three principles of finance. 
day his lordship called for “Bob,” intending to| The man who is most in need, ordinarily is 
| have a few hours’ sport. Lady Eldon said,— —_| obliged to pay higher rates of ‘interest than he 
| “It is impossible to ride him, my Lord,” but | who is rich and does not need to borrow. The 
gave no reason, as company was in the room. | man who is thought to be least likely to pay his 
In a few minutes Bob came to the door all sad- | debts, in other words whose credit is not good, 
dled. | must offer more interest if he wishes to borrow, 
“Why, bless me!”’ cried her ladyship, “you; than one who is supposed to be rich, and there- 
can't ride him; he has got no shoes on.” fore is sure to pay. If good security for a debt is 
“O yes, my lady,” said the servant; “he was | offered, the longer the time given before the debt 
shod last week.”’ | becomes due the lower the rate of interest. 
“Shameful!” cried her ladyship; “how dared! The same principles apply to borrowing gov- 
you, sir, or anybody, have that pony shod with- | ernments. Thus England can borrow cheaper 
,out orders?’ Then turning to her husband, she | than our government, because she is richer. We 


|is chiefly contined to New England, but the 
| whole country should commemorate it, for it was 
the birthday of the nation. 





” 


can borrow more cheaply than Mexico, because 

,our government is better established, and the 
payment of our debt is more likely to be made, 
| And finally, we can borrow for a hundred years 
at a lower annual rate of interest than we cap 
borrow for five, ten or fifty years. 

Now let us apply these principles. In time of 
war our government needed vast sums of money, 
and it was poor. In 1870 it was under no neces. 
sity to borrow. During the war there were a)- 
ways doubts whether the country might not be 
divided. In 1870 the government seemed to be 
established beyond disaster. During the war it 
was not thought prudent to borrow fora long 
time, because the government hoped soon to re- 
duce the interest. In 1870 it was known just 
what we could do. But we had promised to pay 
isx per cent. interest on a vast amount of bonds, 
until we should be able to pay off the principal, 
and we had not the money to redeem these bonds, 

The plan adopted by the government was to 
borrow money at a low rate of interest. With 
this money the six per cent. bonds—the five-twen- 
ties—were to be redeemed. Every holder of a five. 
twenty bond at first was allowed to exchange it 
for a five per cent. bond. Many of these hold- 
ers took advantage of the permission, as they 
did not want to be paid, and this plan saved 
them all expense in changing. 

Next, permission was given to everybody to 
subscribe for the new five per cent. bonds. They 
could be paid for in six per cent. bonds, or in 
gold. Large amounts were so taken. Thena 
“syndicate” was formed. 

A syndicate is merely an association of bank- 
ers and capitalists. They agree to subscribe for 
a certain amount of bonds at a certain rate, on 
condition that nobody else can have any of the 
bonds from the treasury while their contract 
lasts. 

There have been two or three syndicates con- 
cerned in disposing of our five per cent. loan, 
and one is now operating. It is probable that 
before the close of June we shall have exchanged 
five hundred million dollars’ worth of five per 
cents. for five-twenties. That is the full amount 
that the law allows. 

After that, there will be three hundred millions 
of four and a half per cent. bonds to be disposed 
of, and then eight hundred millions of four per 
cents. It will be along time before this great 
debt can be so funded. 

It will be seen that we save five millions a year 
by reducing the rate of interest on five hundred 
million dollars from six per cent. to five. The 
saving on the rest will be still greater, but if we 
manage our finances wisely we can accomplish it. 

eo 


A LIVELY SPELL. 

Old folks’ concerts and old-time spelling matches 
have had a sudden revival of popularity during the 
past winter, and have furnished very delightful and 
profitable amusement to the young and old in nearly 
all eastern towns. 

In New England spelling matches have been par- 
ticularly popular, and the general interest in them 
reached the highest point when it was announced 
that on the evening of March 23d a spelling match 
would take place in Boston Music Hall, between the 
representatives of the Boston press and the best 
spellers in the Boston schools. 

At an early hour in the evening an immense andi- 
ence filled the hall, so famous for its unequalled 
concerts and lectures Three or four thousand 
tongues for a time turned the place of classic har- 
mony into a Babel of confusion. 

At about eight o’clock the contestants, who con- 
sisted of about forty compositors, proof-readers 
and reporters connected with the daily press, and 
an equal number of intelligent school-boys, filed 
upon the stage in the midst of hearty applause. 
They were marshalled in battle array, in front of the 
great organ and statue of Beethoven, and after the 
choice of a committee to decide upon, or, rather, 
against, the admissibility of obsolete and technical 
words, the contest began, and excited the greatest 
enthusiasm to the end. 

A daily paper informed its readers the next morn- 
ing that the contest called forth “anthropophagous 
cachinnations” from the audience, and thus vividly 
described one part of the scene, in a paragraph 
which some of our readers may like to copy iuto 
their note books: 

“There were further tortuous and unconscionable 
slueings by the tragedians, who vainly strove against 
the cataclysm of words hurled at them by the cere- 
monious professor; and a verdigris hue character- 
ized the countenances of these comatose victims, 
whose dose of opodeldoc had produced an effect 
quite different from exhilaration. Ecstasy, stancl- 
ion, emollient, deleterious, anomalous, ebullition 
and epiphany; satellite, adscititious, foliaceous, 0s 
seous, cantos and souchong brought the array of 4 
hundred spellers down to nineteen.” 

The contest of course became very exciting tow- 
ard the close, when the hundred knights of the spell- 
| ing-book had been reduced to less than twenty. 
| The list of words by which these latter chivalrous 

spirits were finally unhorsed and slain may be of 

service to some of our readers, and we give them in 

the order in which they did execution on this mem- 
‘ orable occasion : 
' Phocine, tic douloureux, trousseau, poniard, eu 
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eal, congeries, anthropophagous, deleble, indeli- 
je, qualaug, Sanatary, saccharine, cachiunation, 
conferrable. 

The victory in this contest was won by one of the | 
High School boys, who mastered all “jaw-breaking | 
heydecasyllabies,” his last competitor, a member | 
ofthe press, being slain by the simple word “confer- 

ble. 

. old-time way of conducting a spelling-match 
yjssomewhat different from this. Two of the best 
gellers in a school were selected to “choose sides,” 
as the election of contestant was called. This was 
jose by each of them calling alternately upon the 
+ spellers in a school or assembly to join his or 
jer side, until the two classes were complete. 





——— +m -- 
AN UNLUCKY BLUNDER. 

The Duke of Wellington was once startled by a 
jtter from a lady, begging the gift of “a pair of his 
Waterloo breeches.”” He was relieved by learning 
that she meant to have written “beeches,” wishing 
fortwo of his young trees. 

Ayoung Englishman made a more unlucky blun- 
det. He was engaged to the only daughter of a 
yealthy merchant, and the day of marriage had 
heen appointed. 

Qu Monday of the memorable week there was a 
little tiff between the parties, and he resented some 
ofher sharp criticisms, saying, in a vulgar way, that 
sie was “putting on the breeches” a little too early. 
Anight’s rest cooled him, and made him penitent 
jth for his anger and his vulgarity. To atone to 
the offended lady he sent her a superb satin dress, 
previously ordered, with a very humble note, in 
which, after begging pardon for his rudeness, he 
added,— 

“In token of your forgiveness, deign to accept the 
weompanying dress, and wear it for the sake of 
sour ever affectionate * * * *” 

But stern fate was against him; for, having sent 
his servant to deliver the dress, and also to leave 
oe of his own garments for repair at a tailor’s, the 
servant Dlundered, ‘and exchanged the bundles. 
The lady’s anger was at white heat at the new in- 
slt,and she refused to see her lover. Even after 
afullexplanation had been made her purpose was 
inflexible, and she never married. The unlucky 
nan not only lost his wife, but also a fortune of for- 
tyor fifty thousand pounds sterling. 


DUG UP. 

A great interest invests the discoveries of Hercu- 
hineum and Pompeii, and travellers are never weary 
dvisiting these buried cities, and looking upon the 
arous relics of Roman civilization. Before the 
futsrelating to the excavation were as well known 
wnow, the relics exhibited in different parts of Eu- 
tope occasioned great surprise. An amusing inci- 
dent happened in the British Museum: 

Gue of the keepers of the Museum was leading a 
party through the building, and called their atten- 
tion toa set of beautiful antique vases which had 
ben dug up at Herculaneum. One of the party 
tried out in surprise,— 

“Dug up, sir?” 

“Yes, sir, dug up.” 

“What, out of the ground?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“What, just as they now are?” 

“Possibly some little pains may have been taken 
incleaning them; but in all other respects they were 
found as you now see them.” 

The visitor thought himself too shrewd to be 
waxed after this fashion, and turning to one of his 
coupanions, with a knowing look, said, with a shake 
of the head,— 

“He may say what he likes, but he shall never per- 
suade me that they ever dug up ready-made pots out 
of the ground.”* 

aed a ies 


A PRACTICAL PAINTER. 





heard of, but never felt. He persisted in calling 
them “northerners,” much to the amusement of the 
Texans. 

On the Western plains there is a similar wind, 
which, when accompanied by snow, is called a “bliz- 
zard.”” It is a terrible wind to be caught outin. In 
an hour or two the snow is piled in drifts, the land- 
marks are covered, and the cold is far below the 
freezing-point. Exposure is almost certain death. 
The following incident is told of a remarkable expe- 
rience in one of these awful “blizzards.”’ Our read- | 
ers doubtless know that it is much warmer under | 
the snow than above it: 


An Indian and his squaw were caught out in the 
storm while journeying from Fort Randall to the 
Fort Thompson Agency, and becoming bewildered, 
took refuge in asmall ravine. They wrapped their 
blankets about them, and sat down under the bank. 
The snow soon covered them, but the Indian kept a 
hole through the rapidly forming drift with his gun, 
which he would poke up occasionally. They re- 
mained there all night, and the drift became so high 
in the meantime, that he was obliged to splice the 
ramrod to the end of his rifle in order to reach to the 
top and keep up ventilation. 

——_+o+—_ 
LONDON RATS, 

The story of the niggardly old bishop on the 
Rhine, who was devoured by rats, which is usually 
considered either fabulous, or the exaggeration of 
German romance, is likely to have a verification on 
a grander scale in London, where, not one bishop, 
but the whole population is threatened by the pes- 
tiferous rodents. The London Builder says: 


In a few years’ time, unless some active measures 
are taken, London may expect great trouble from 
rats. It is a startling fact that one pair of rats, with 
their progeny, will produce in three years no less a 
number than 646,808. A doe rat will have from six 
to eight nests of young each year for four years to- 
gether, and from twelve to twenty-three at a litter; 
and the young does will breed at three months old, 
and there are more females than males, at an aver- 
age of about ten to six. 

If they ran about the streets like cats and dogs the 
ublic would be terrified; but as they hide and work 
n the dark, men seldom see or think of them. Brick 

drains are their chosen haunts; skirting boards, 
backs of fireplaces, under the flooring, or between 
the rafters, are their places for breeding. The Lon- 
don sewer-men state that brick drains are the rats’ 
best friends, and that nothing but glazed pipes, with 
heavy sink-traps, will stop the sewer-rats getting 
into houses. 

They will not goup pipes for the fear of being 
drowned, knowing they have no means of escape. 
They are seen in the sewers migrating in communi- 
ties to some discovered quarter for food, and the 
sewer-men believe that they have a language of their 
own, 

+> 


HAIR-DRESSING. 

It appears, by an article in the Chicago Magazine, 
that the early Christians denounced the custom of 
wearing long hair, while it was esteemed an honor 
among the Gauls: 


Kings and princes of the blood royal of France 
wore long hair, artfully dressed and curled; all oth- 
ers were obliged to cut their hair in accordance with 
their rank and condition. In the time of Charles 
II, they wore wigs powdered. The Cavaliers in the 
reign of Charles I. wore long hair, while the Puri- 
tans wore it short, and were called Whigs. 

The Revolutionists, during the time of the united 
men of Ireland, were called “Croppies,” on account 
of their short hair. The Nubians shave their heads, 
all but a tuft on the crown, which is left to enable 
the angel of death to carry them to paradise. The 
false hait merchants of London import no less than 
ten tons of maidens’ locks annually. The light hair 
comes from Germany. They distinguish between 
the | eee French and British article by the 
smell. 

The Breton peasant girls attend the fairs and offer 
their tresses for sale, as regularly as the products of 
the soil. They sit meekly in the market-place, and 
are sheered like sheep. By the side of the dealers 
are placed baskets, into which each successive crop 
of hair, tied up in a wisp by itself, is thrown. It is 
ordinarily sold for about twelve dollars a pound. 
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AN APT RETORT. 


The “stump’’—so called, we suppose, from the fash- 
ion in olden time of making the stump of a tree a plat- 











Genius is often thought to be impracticable, and 
an eminent writer has said it always borders on in- 
Sulty, and is unfitted for the common duties of life. 
Bat the highest o¥der of genius, like Shakspeare’s 
ind Goethe’s, is simply insight and force, and as- 
sures success in small things, no less than in great. 

Anatticle in the Edinburgh Review brings out the 
trattical side in the genius of Leonardo da Vinci. 
He was one of the greatest painters of the world, but 
"8 quite as remarkable for skill in mechanics as in 
‘t. He invented designs for thirty kinds of mills, 
ove of them a treadmill; also for windlasses, cranes, 
machines for wire-drawing, plate-rolling and file- 
‘atting; he invented, also, saws, drills, looms, a sur- 
ical Probe, a roasting-jack, still common in Italy; 
am attist’s camp-stool, and the wheelbarrow, now in 
*s evetywhere. He invented, also, a great number 
‘ toys for children, remarkable for their ingenuity. 

‘utin spite of the large income received from his 
Pantings and inventions, the great man was always 
“‘pectniary trouble. He made money rapidly, only 


wend with reckless extravagance, and was always 
Poor, 


—~99>—_—_—__—__ 

A “NORTHER” AND A “BLIZZARD.” 
h Texas they call the fierce, cold wind which 
“owes up suddenly from the north, chilling man and 
“at to the bone, a “norther.’”” The day may be 
ee Pleasant, the murcury standing at fifty or sixty ; 
— there are a few cold puffs from the north, 
“0a brisk breeze, and then a gale which lasts from 
thirty to seventy hours. In four or five hours the 
aeteury falls from the mark of the pl t “tem- 


form from which to address a crowd—in the South 
or West isa sort of educational institution. From 
it, rival candidates and politicians speak to the peo- 
ple concerning their personal claims and political 
principles. Both sides are presented by able advo- 
cates, and this practice to a certain extent supplies 
the place of newspapers. In 1848 Gen. Zachary Tay- 
lor was the Whig candidate for President. During 
the Mexican war his dispatches attracted public at- 
tention, from the elegance of their style and clear- 
ness of statement. It was charged that they were 
written by his aid-de-camp and son-in-law, Col. 
Bliss. A Southern journal tells the following inci- 
dent of the political campaign: 

Gov. Wise and a friend were canvassing Virginia, 
the friend for and governor against Taylor. The 
governor contemptuously alluded to old Zach, and 
frequently called him “Old Ignorance,” whose dis- 
patches were written by his son-in-law, Bliss. When 
the governor's opponent came to his turn, he simply 
retorted, ““When Ignorance is Bliss, ’tis folly to be 
Wise.” 

—+or—_____ 


A SIMPLE THERMOMETER. 
A very simple thermometer has been suggested by 
A. Jaksch, of Bohemia, after the following plan: 


An ounce bottle is to be two-thirds filled with 
| acagee of any desired color, and placed in a freez- 


| gy than for discrimination and good taste. 


ter, say at 132 degrees, and this point marked. The | 
space between these points is divided into one hun- 

dred equal parts, and this division carried down to ‘ E 
the Fahrenheit zero, and upward to the top of the | To the Readers of the Youth’s Companion : 
tube. 


SELF-PUFFING. 
Some popular lecturers contrive to have their 
names familiar to the people. The papers are full 





of their praise, and the notices of their lectures are 


more remarkable for enthusiasm and fulsome eulo- 
The rea- 
son is suggested below, and we know it to be a true 
one in some cases, and should be delighted to give 
names, but refrain: 


Mr. B. was a noted penny-a-liner who had written 
much in the way of novelettes, and earned quite an 
extensive reputation in this field in his younger 
days. A few years ago he was one day reviewing 
the incidents of his literary career with an old friend, 
when he remarked,— 

“TI have, during my literary life, received a great 
many puffs and flattering notices from the press.” 

“And that, of course,” said the friend, “was very 
gratifying.” 

“You will say remarkably so,” was the reply, 
“when I tell you that with one exception, I wrote 
them all myself!” 





ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS 
TO BE GIVEN 
To Subscribers to the Companion. 
These Presents will be presented to the one hundred 


subscribers who send us the largest number of new sub- 
scribers to the ComMPANION before July 1, 1875. 





1 Superb Chickering Piano, cost.......... REIS 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost......8550 
DE EE an ccsvcuussiensasecrereeebke 8450 


1 Upright American Parlor Organ, cost.8375 

1 American Parlor Organ, cost....... BE 

1 American Parlor Organ, ¢ 

2 Waltham Gold Watches 
cost of eac 

3 Waltham 
cost of eac 

6 Waltham G s, cost of each... 

6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
keeners, cost of each....... 

6 Gold Watches, Hunting C 
keepers, cost of each....... 


6 Gold Watches, Hunting C 
ac 






















ROORPIE, CONE GE GRO, .cccccccsecccccccceccese 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting Ca: 
<eepers, cost of each........ 
12 Silver Watches, Hunting 
keepers, cost of each 
12 Silver Watches, Hunting 
Keepers, cost of each 
35 Silver Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
keepers, cost of each...........+ seaevenwuenet 816 








THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 
Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


The Chickering Pianos are known and accepted 
the world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 
Concert Room. 

The third Piano offered is a seven octave instru- 
ment, from one of the oldest manufactories in the coun- 
try, that is celebrated for the thoroughness of its work. 

The Three American Parlor Organs.—These 
are from the manufactory of 8. D. & H.W. Smith. No 
Organs have been more sought throughout the country 
than those of these manufacturers—and certainly none 
are more deserving of popularity. 

The Waltham Gold Watches.—The Waltham 
Watch Company now furnish a watch that rivals the 
best by European makers. These that we offer rank 
among their best time-keepers. 


the very best quality for the prices named. 





OVER 


20,000 


OF OUR 


BRACKET AND FRET SAWS 


Are now in use. 





SIZE 6x14 INCHES. 


ever invented, , 
rangements just made, to make this 


LIBERAL OFFER: 


1 Improved Bracket and Fret Saw. 
50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs. 
6 Bracket Saw Blades. 
1 Brad Awl and Handle. 
1 Sheet of Impression Paper. 
Also, directions for use. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


§ Youth’s Companion eee | 


’ 41 Temple Place. Boston, Mass. 





ng mixture of sal ammoniac, saltpetre and_ water, 


heit. A glass tube, twelve to fifteen inches long, is 
assed through a good-fitting cork so as to dip near- 
y an inch into the glycerine. The cork is inserted 


wax, or a cement of varnish and chalk, and the ther- 
ter is then ready to be graduated. On insert- 








rs! to within ten degrees of zero. 
Re: emigrant from North Carolina was much 
*ubled about these “northers, 


| ing the cork the liquid rises in the tube a few inches. 
| The bottle is placed in melting ice, and the level of 


| the liquid marked thirty-two degrees, if the scale is | wali, Fouth’s Companion Oftice, Boston, Mass. Describe 
”’ which he had | to be Fahrenheit’s. It is next placed in warm wa- | horse fully, and state lowest cash price. 


so as to cool the liquid to thirty-two degrees Fahren- | 





The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 





It gives the best satisfaction of any thing of its kind 
We are now able, owing to special ar- 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 
. 

A short time since 1 addressed letters to a few of the 
readers of the Companion who are using my COMPENDIUM, 
asking themif they would do me the tavor to send mea 
specimen of their writing before using the work, taken 
from some old letter or other manuscript, together with a 
sample of their present style. Letters were received in 
reply from nearly all written to, These letters —inany ot 
them written in superb penmanship—show the value of 
the Compendium as a sel{-instructor far Deller than could 
any printed description. 1h on wood, 
»y Messrs, Russell & Richa 
gravers of Boston, several perfect fac similes of the auto- 
graphs sent me,—all I have room for in this colin, 
The first is that of Mr. F. B. TILLotson,a young man 
of Lyndonville, Vt., now employed in the General sup 
intendent’s Office of the Connecticut and Passumpsic 
Rivers Railroads in that place. Tt was written by him 
before he received the Compendium. 


os hall aie 
OMe) fl é Ugprile 
We. Ty 


The one below is certainly better. It was written, as all 
will see, very rapidly and easily, and is very neat if not 
pretty. It was written after considerable practice from 
the Compendium of which he has been a great adiuirer. 


7 
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— 
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With the above specimens Mr Tillotson sends me the fol- 
lowing letter, which is written in the same neat hand 
throughout: 


“Pror. GASKELL,—My Dear Sir! enclose mv auto- 
graph, written both before and after using your Compen- 
dium. Whatever improvement there is, and you will see 
there is a great deal, is due touitalone. It has been of in- 
estimable value to me. 

“Yours always, 















F. B. Tinvotson.” 
The next is the autograph of A. H. Kinne, of 217 Capen 


St., Hartford, Conn, lt was written before he ordered 
the Compendium. 


LEH Aitev 


The one below is the specimen sent me as 
style. 





his present 





I do not know the age of Mr. Kibbe, but prestume him to 
be quite young. He has made very satisfactory Improve- 
ment indeed, and if he perseveres, Will become one of the 
great penmen of the country. This is his letter which ac- 
companied the specimen above given: 


“Pror. GASKELL,—Dear Sir,—Euclosed you will find 
the two samples, one written before Lbourht and used the 
Compendium, and the other to-day. You will see the dit- 
ference. I need not add that 1 am very glad PT boustt it. 

“Yours truly, A. Li. KibBeE.” 
I have space in this to give only two more fac similes. 
the writing of Mr. G ROGERS, OF Munverville, Mich., 
the first before and the second a/ler practising 
Compendium. 


A Cyt ED 


Tn the above we have a hand which, thoneh poor, is fully 
as good as the average among young men, Tin the follow- 
ing, however, though not what we shonld calla “perfect” 
hand, we have a free, open style, which it does one good 
to see and read! 


from Uae 





The principal remaining defect in Mr. I 
is in improper shading, which a few w 
tice will, I think, entirely overcome. » do not hear 
from him in the future asa penman of much note, TP shall 
be greatly disappointed, as will, doubtless, many of you 
who examine the specimens here given. Mr. Rogers 
writes as follows: 

“ProrF. GASKELL,—Dear Sir,—As per your request, I 
send you the specimens desired. I can honestly say that 
I owe all my improvement to your Compendium. It used 
to be hard work for me to write a letter; now itis quite 
easy. I can now write very fast, while formerly my writ- 
ing was slow and cramped up. 

“Yours truly, 
—— 
To Those Using the Compendium: 

I would like to hear from any of you atany time. Write 
and send me specimens. I will endeavor, so far as Tam 
able with so large a number of letters as [ have to answer, 
to send you in return some useful hints. 

To those who have been so kind as to already send me 
specimens, to whom I have not found time to write since 
receiving them, [ return my sincere thanks. 


The Ladies’ Specimens, —As many of them as T 
am able to insert in one column, I hope to publish in my 
next ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, descriptive of the Compen- 
dium, which will be mailed free to all ordering the work. 





G. C. RoGers.” 


We will send, postpaid, for $1 25, ee 


Young Men and Women, 
Boys and Cirls, 


Is there an agent in your place? If not, why not take 
the agency yourself? It will not interfere with other 
duties, and you can do a great amount of good among the 
young people of your neighborhood. We can offer such 
terms as to enable you to make sixty or a hundred dollars 
for your trouble, and will supply you with our illustrated 
circulars, which explain the plan and object of the work. 

Nothing else in the United States to-day sells like this! 
Everybody wants it. Its price is not so creat as to place 
it outside of the reach of any one. ONE DOLLAk isa very 
small sum compared with the advantages of a Beautiful 
Handwriting. 





| DRIVING HORSE WANTED. 


| Wanted, a first-class, gentleman’s driving horse. He 
into the bottle, and rendered air-tight with sealing- | must bea Northern horse, from one of the New England 


States. For qualities, he must be sound and kind, with 
ont tricks and afraid of nothing. He must have endur. 


ance, and road twelve miles an honr withont urging. 
person having snch 


Height not less than 15}, hands. Any 
a horse, and wishing to sell him. can address E. P. Wis 


The first. one ordering from a new place is entitled to the 
agency, and, if desired, circulars, &c., will be sent fo com- 
mence business with at once. These civeniars will advertise 
your agency thoroughly. Enclose $1 00 and address, 


E PROF. G. A. GASKELL. 

* Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
Manchester, N. H. 

If von reside a thonsand mile ni it 

will come to me justas safely, if you “register” or send 

money-order. 


- F..8, 
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For nearly a century they disappeared, and 
it was not until the time of Louis XV. that they 


him in.” He believed in the Son of God, and en- , beauty. Then they dye the nails red with the | 
tered into the Christian’s peace. blossoms of a certain flower, and finally they | WV. that the 
‘ nes sabcanis hae : - dress for the day. | once more became the mode. Barbier, in his jn. 
Those seasons of silent, serious thought, so fa- |“ yfany of them have chignons and false hair; | teresting diary, published more than a century 
vorable to candid views of truth and right deci- | but no hair-dyes are used, for raven locks are!ago in Paris, tells us that “The Cardinal of 
sions of conduct, must come with special mean- | common, and golden tresses are not in re ute. Fleury has had his legs much cut by the paniers 
ing and frequency to soldiers during the pauses Many ladies pass a good deal of time in embroi- | of a certain lady : ith w hom he was recently re. 
‘ei s cemcien eheakiecell tam anil envi | ee shoes, purses, handkerchiefs, and before | turning from a religious service. vA 
of war, and the strong choice o , marriage, nearly all their days are occupied in| “You know these paniers are so monstrous that 
tally in earnest at such moments, has determined preparing for the dreary event of wedding a man | two persons cannot well occupy the same sedap 
; many a human destiny. whom they have never seen. | chair on account of their size. : 
| The experience of this veteran unbeliever beau- | Pelee se? eee | “His eminence insisted upon returning home in 
i . “ | | the chair of Madam ———-; and, as he is a stout 
| tifully illustrates the blessing of an humble and THE ASTONISHED FARMER. ; man, he somehow or other broke her panier, and 
teachable spirit. No better proof was ever seen | ; . et gee : _| the wooden bars wounded his legs so that he had 
lof the exactness of the sacred promise, “The | Many humorous stories are told of persons | +4 be carried out of the chair, with the blood 
| meek will He guide in judgment; and the meek 


wishing to send bundles by telegraph; but they | trickling down his calves. 


om» \ 
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For the Companion. 


OLD WISDOM. 


A learned owl sat on a tree, 
All wrappod in meditation! 
A wiser owl there could not be; 
Ile closed one eye just partially, 
And moved in hesitation. 
Yet still he sat upon the tree, 
“Bring the birdies from their nest, 
Quick, my dear, for I think best,” 
Said robin to his mate, 
“Do not from their young eyes hide 
Ww ym there personified, 
sustly wise and great.” 
Ten blackbirds hushed their noisy din, 
And crowde:! all on one straight limb; 
Then upward they all cast their eves, 
And each cried out, “How wise! how wise!” 
A tomtit and an oriole 
Were going out to tea; 
The tomtit evied, **O, bless my soul! 
Why look, why loolg dear oriole, 
Old Wisdom on that tree.” 
“Well, then, tomtit, let’s sit a bit 
And feast our souls,” quote oriole. 
Two doves were biting a seed in two; 
A libor of love,” eooed the fair-eved dove, 
“Joo hoo, too hoo, we woo and coo,” 

And never a ghince did they shoot above. 
All sorts of birds soon gathered there, 
Some fifteen hundred kinds, 

At Wisdom on his perch to stare, 
And thus improve their minds, 

At last the owl he stretched a leg, 
The birds all strained their eyes; 

“Be quiet all, don’t move a pe 
Look out for something wise.” 

“Ter whit, ter whoo, 

What fools are you! 

I'm off in a trice, 

To hunt for mice; 

So, little silly birds, adieu.” 

“That dunder-pated, blind old owl!” 

Cried all the birds; “*what a stupid fowl!" 

ApBON GRAY. 
or -— — 


For the Companion. 


AN INFIDEL SOLDIER. 


In one of the New Hampshire regiments dur- 
ing the late war was a man of nearly middle age. 
He was noted among his comrades for the dignity 
and almost sternuess of his manner, and for the 
fact that he always carried in his pocket an old, 
worn Bible. The man had received an excellent 
Christian training in his youth, but thrown into | 
company with scoffing men when he began life 
for himself, he had gradually come to despise 
and hate the religion of his praying mother. 

For twenty years or more he read the Scrip- 
tures only to pick out absurdities and contradic- 
tions in them; and he followed up his work so 
thoroughly that, like Paine, he supposed that he 
had made himself master of the Book, and could 
refute all the evidences of its inspiration. 

His boast was that he was a “Bible infidel.” 
Not satisfied with being such himself, he finally 
went so far as to instruct others in unbelief. 
Every week he collected such men as were will- 
ing to hear him, and showed them how to turn 
the Divine revelation into ridicule. 


will He teach His way.” 


aarisaniiallillaiiicecasanitiioici 
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THE DYING FLY. 

Prison life and homesick privation far from 
their native land, force upon men the sad Icisure 
to notice little things, and attach a pathos to the | 
slightest souvenir of happier scenes. In Wells’ 
“Voyage to Spitzbergen,” the author, recording 
the gloomy experience of himself and crew in the 
Arctic solitude, dwells with a sorrowful fondness 
on the death of the last fly: 


Among the involuntary captives brought away 
from Great Britain by our schooner were a few 
flies. As for their own special convenience and 
comfort, they had selected our cabin for a home | 
while the craft was lying in port; neglecting to | 
heed the warning when our other visitors left us, 
they were forced to endure the consequences of 
their heedless devotion to pleasure. 

Now, British flies were not born to flutter 
among icebergs, and their delicate frames vielded 
only to the change of climate. We, on first leav- 
ing home, had no manner of interest in the crea- | 
tures; insensibly drawn to the very few survivors 
associated with a summer land, their presence in 
our cabin was more welcomed than tolerated; | 
but when the family dwindled down to one spec- 
imen only, a thorough solicitude was manifested 
for it, and every conceivable means was adopted 
to save its life. 

The choicest delicacies we placed before it, but 
it needed nm further help; it could select for it- 
self, and did. Grown sickly with the change of 
clime, and grown feeble by exposure to the cold, 
it could no longer venture on a journey to the | 
table; its feeble wings refused their office. 

Then was the true nature of our hardy men 
most surely seen; their susceptible natures, hid- 
den beneath a rongh exterior, came brightly out; 
it was only a fly; but even a fly excited their | 
sympathy, and the fly was welcome. As its 
powers flagged, they lifted it tenderly to the top- 
most pane of glass in our cabin window to catch 
the wafmest rays of the sun. 

Alas! the inexorable laws of climate could not 
be stayed on account of the fly, and in spite of 
every attention and care, the poor thing grew 
fecbler and feebler every day. No longer able to 
support himself on the pane, it descended lower, 
yet lower, on the cabin window, till it finally 
rested on the lowest sill, and before long its 
watchful attendants were called upon to witness 
the end of their little friend. 

It had rolled over from weakness, and lay upon 
its back, and after many a spasmodic kick it 
died. 


Few of these little creatures, detested as the 
pests of our summer and autumn days, and gener- 
ally killed without pity when caught, ever had so 
tender a dying watch and mourning over, or so 
formal a funeral; for the account goes on to say, 
that the sailors actually boxed up the fly and 








Five years he continued this strange “Bible- | 
class,” without missing a Sunday. When the | 
war came he turned from destroying souls to the | 
work of saving his country. He carried with | 
him into the army the Bible his mother gave } 
him thirty years before, and which he had used | 
in his infidel teachings. There was a providence 
in the very infatuation that made him keep it as | 
his jest-book, and his “pet aversion.” 

While his regiment lay in winter quarters, | 
prior to the great battle of the Wilderness, the | 
man had little to do but think. A feeling of un- 
easiness, singelar in one so strongly self-con- 
vinced, began to possess his mind, and it oc- 
curred to him that he had better review the 
grounds of his unbelicf once more. The coming 
spring campaign might prove fatal to him, and | 
it was wise now to strengthen himself for eter- | 
nity. 

Ho tried in vain to find any one in camp who 
could discuss the evidences of Christianity with | 
him, and no book on the subject was at hand | 
save the Bible. He then determined to read that | 
again, fairly, 
jus: what it told him. 

As he went on, carefully studying his way. | 
The passages he had marked for criticism and 
ridicule revealed their true connection, as he had 
never seen it before. One after another the “ab- 
surdities” vanished, and with them all the argue | 
ments he had founded upon them. 

Often it puzzled him to recall the point he had 
made against a text, so clear did its truth and 
meaning scem to him now. In this way he read 
the whole Bible, and when he finished it he was a 
changed man. To nse his own words, he “eame 
out just where his good old godly mother put 


| many bad habits, but laziness is not one of them. 


} Thomson, who has spent many years in China, 
| gives them a bad name: 


-not to find objections, but to take | 


buried it! Here were men who could not only 

think with “‘Unele Toby,’ that the world had 

room enough in it for themselves and the flies, 

but could weep when the “last” one left the 
world, 

tee 

CHINESE LADIES. 


The Chinese are famous workers. At home 
and in this country they work early and late, 
and are very diligent and faithful. They have 


The women, however, make up for the diligence 
of their husbands, by leading an idle life. Mr. 





The Chinese women, according to Mr. Thom- 
son, present a peculiar specimen of the daughters 
of Eve. They spend a great part of their time in 
gossiping, smoking and gambling. These ac-} 
complishments do not come by nature, but re- 
quire years of assiduous training for the perfec- 
tion which prevails in polite circles in China. | 

They never dream of playing except for money, 
and when they have no visitors of their own 
rank to gamble with, they call up the dementias | 
and play with them. Poorer women meet at 
some gaming den, and squander large sums of | 
|} money, or run their hasbands in debt, which | 
they are unable to pay at the end of the year, | 
and thus have an excuse for suicide. | 

The marvied lady rises early, and first sees that 
tea is previded for her husband, as well as some 
hot water for his morning wash. Each lady has | 
one or two maids, besides a small slave girl, who | 
| Waits on the maids, and lights her mistress’s 

pipe. 

A lady’s hair dressing takes her attendants | 
one or two hours; then a white paste is applied | 
to her face and neck, which is smoothed over | 
and polished when dry. The cheeks and eyelids | 


| 


are next touched with a blash of rose-powder,| Anne of Austria, mother of Louis XIV.. 


the surplus reuge remaining on the lady’s palm, 
, as a rose-pink on the hand is considered a great 


| became visible on his brow. 


| railing of the hind car.” } 


farmer, who sent an ox to market by railway: 


When the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada | 
was completed, in 1860, many of the farmers had | 


!never seen or even heard of a railway; but it | 
| soon became known that passengers could travel 


by it, and even cattle. | 
A backwoodsman, who was indebted to a! 
country merchant, was pushed by the latter for | 
payment of the amount due, and the only means 
of liquidating the debt was by taking a fat ox to 
the Quebec market. For this purpose he tied his 
ox to the back of his cart, and drove to the rail- 


| way station, a distance of nine miles. 


On surveying the train, and seeing an iron rail- 
ing around the platform of the hind car, he con- 


icluded that that was the place to tie his ox, | 


| which he accordingly did, taking a place in a | this city, and largely interested in the cause of 


second-class car himself forward. 
Presently the train began to move off slowly. | 
The speed increased; quicker and quicker it | 
went. The poor man became very anxious, the | 
speed still increasing, until large drops of sweat | 
Ly this time the | 
conductor had reached his car to collect the tick- | 
ets. Nearly out of breath, the man ran to him, | 
exclaiming,— 
“Mr. Conductor, my ox will never be able to 
keep up at this pace; it is not possible.” 
“Your ox! Keep up to this pace! What do | 
you mean? I don’t understand you. Have you | 
oxen on board?” 


“Not on board, of course. 


I tied him to the | 
“You tied your ox to the railing of the hind | 

car? Who told you to do so?” | 
“No one; but that is the way we always do in 


| the country.” | 


Of course the conductor could not stop his 
train before reaching the next station, when, 


| . | 
, heedless to say, on looking for the ox, they found | 
| attached to the rope a pair of horns, with a small 
| portion of the neck. 


Mr. Bergh could searcely call this cruelty to | 
animals, as it was not intended. | 

The humane conductor made a collection | 
among the passengers on the spot, realizing a} 
larger amount than the ox would have brought | 
at market, which he presented to the crestfallen 
farmer, who immediately returned home, vowing 
he would never have oxen taken to market by 
railway again. He has kept his word, and to 
this day he leads his ox to market behind his 
own cart. 


+> 
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WALKED IN HIS SLEEP. 

The facts of a recent case of somnambulism on 
the railroad cars, and the subject’s remarkable 
evasion of fatal consequences, are reported in the 
Minneapolis Tribune. 





The train on the River Division, due here at 8.05 
yesterday morning, had on board, among other 
passengers, Mrs. Wright and her two sons, en 
route from Milwaukee to this city. As the train 
approached Weaver, the elder of the two sons, 
aged sixteen, fell asleep, and after the train had 
left the station and was moving at the rate of 
twenty miles per hour, arose from his seat, and 
of course, unknown to himself, passed on to the 
platform and stepped from the train. 

His mother noticed him as he passed out, but 
thought nothing of it, and gave herself no un- 
easiness. Supposing he had gone into the next 
ear, she soon began a search for him, but he was 
not to be found. Conductor Phelps was at once 
notified, and after the train had been searched, 
he caused the train to be slowly backed to the 
station. 

Anxious eyes peered along the side of the road, 
but no traces of the missing boy could be found, 
except a place in the snow which looked as 
though he might have fallen. Arriving at the 
station without finding the boy, the mother and 
her other son were left and the train proceeded. 

The mother suffered the greatest agony of 
mind, which was only relieved several hours 
afterward by seeing her son come walking up 
the track. He stated that he knew nothing of 
his fall, but awoke, nearly frozen, lving on his 
side on ice and snow. He arose, and wandered 
from the track, but afterward followed it back 
to the station. The joy of Mrs. Wright was un- 
utterable, and mother and sons awaited the next 
train to continue their journey to this city. 
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THE PANIER. 
The world makes progress even in dress. Good 


sense grows more powerful in regulating the cos- | 


tume both of men and women. If some fashions 
in our day seem ludicrous or absurd, we may be 
thankful they are better than similar fashions in 
the good times of our mothers. What could be 
more ridiculous than the old panier! 

The panier flourished in the time of Louis XV., 
and consisted of a petticoat made of basket-work. 
They were even made of wood with bars of iron, 
and were originally introduced from Spain by 
and 
were the fashion for about twenty years during 
the reign of Louis XU. 


As to the lady, she 


| are more than matched by a story of a Canada | laughed fit to kill herself at this spectacle, which 
| has made all Paris rear.’’- 
| 


Futher on he tells us, “These paniers are so big, 
that when the Queen is seated in her reception 
room, with mesdames the sisters of the King on 
either side of her, their petticoats hide her maj- 
esty so completely that the king has issued ay 
order to the effect that there shall always be two 
vacant chairs on either side of her majesty.” 


— OO 
A GOOD TEMPERANCE STORY. 


A Bangor (Maine) paper tells this excellent 
temperance story, which shows what good an 
earnest man may accomplish: 

About a year since a gentleman in business in 


temperance, had occasion to visit England in one 
of the steamers of the Cunard line, and noticed 
on the first day out the midday distribution of 
grog to the forecastle hands. 

The same evening he visited the forecastle, and 
found that but two of the seamen were temper. 
ance men. With their aid he instituted evening 
meetings, and every night stayed late with the 
men telling temperance anecdotes, singing songs 
of light character, &c. Toward the end of the 
voyage he prepared a pledge sheet, which twen- 
ty-four of the steamer’s hands signed, includ. 
ing cooks, stewards, coal-passers, &c. 

On reaching the dock, entirely to the surprise 
of the signers, he presented each of them witha 
sovereign, which he requested they would de. 
posit ina savings bank, that it might be anu 
cleus for future savings, and received a promise 
from each that they would write once a year to 
him, and state how they were keeping their 
pledge, and how the sovereign of each was in 
creasing. 

These letters have lately been received, and go 
to prove how much good may be accomplished 
by a person individually, if he works with a 
whole heart. Twenty of the signers write to say 
that they have kept their pledge, many of them 
enclosing certificates to that effect from temper- 
ance societies to which they belong. 

Eighteen send proof that their sovereign is yet 
in the savings bank, and that it has been added 
to, in one instance, to the extent of several 


pounds. 
———_+o > - 


A DEEP FARM. 


A worshipper in a church apologizing for the 
small size of his pew, claimed that it nevertheless 
reached “all the way up to heaven.” Few own- 
ers of small real estate think to make more of it 
by measuring downwards, as a little boy in the 
Rochester Industrial school suggested. The 
School Report says: 


One of our managers on a visit to the institu- 
tion some time since, was much interested in lis 
tening to a talk among a group of our boys. It 
seems that by some accident one of them had be- 
come the owner of fifteen cents. This wasa 
matter of great interest to the whole group, and 
various were the suggestions of the youngsters 
as to what he had better do with so large a sum 
of money. : 

One thought it would be well to put it in the 
bank. Another had heard that sometimes poor 
people lost their money by putting it in banks, 
and so another boy counselled him to buy a piece 
of land with it. 

“O, pshaw,” said the lucky owner. 
much land would fifteen cents buy?” : 

“Why,” replied the other, indicating by his 
fingers a measurement of about -three inches, 
“it might buy a piece about so big, and then if 
*twas small at the top, *twould be deep, for you 
would have it all the way through to China, and 
that would make a pretty big chunk.” 

This boy may grow up to astonish the world 
yet—if he stays long enough at the Industrial 
school. 


“How 





“JIM CROW.” 


Crows are far from being attractive birds, and 
yet we have known of some who have made them- 
selves quite interesting by their queer ways. If 
a crow is properly brought up you may never 
have any “caws” of complaint. The Sanilac 
(Mich.) Jeffersonian tells this story: 


There is in this village a crow, belonging 
Ely Brown’s children. A favorite amusement 0 
his is to light down on the clothes-lines after the 
clothes have been hung out, and pick off the 
pins and carry them away and hide them. One 
day Mrs. Brown was hanging out the clothes, 
being watched closely by Jim. Soon he began to 
take pins out and carry them to the top of ve 
house, laying them down by the chimney. 4> 
ter taking four or five, Mrs. Brown remonst!@ 





saying, “Now, Jim, that won’t do.” W herepon 
this “ebony bird’ quietly picked up 4 clothes 
pin, and walking down the roof to the — 
dropped it to the ground, and then walked ec 
got another, and dropped it in the same — 
! and so continued until he had dropped them 
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For the Companion. 
A STORY AND ITS LESSON. 


Once there hung a bell in a steeple old, 

That was rung and rung, and tolled and tolled, 
Through the winter's cold and the summer’s heat, 
And it’s tone was mellow, and clear, and sweet. 


But all of a sudden *twas cracked and queer, 
And it grated harshly upon the ear; 

They said that it’s noisy, clattering tongue 
Had worn a hole in its side as it swung. 


This story I told a talkative child, 

And catching my meaning, she archly smiled, 

And put up her dimpled finger to seek 

For the hole ker tongue had made in her cheek. 
M. P. R, 


4 
> 





For the Companion. 
CLARA AND HER LITTLE PET. 


One day Clara saw her dog, Don, out in the 
ban-yard scratching and barking at a great rate, 
saying as plain as he could that he had found 
something. Clara ran out to see what it was, 
and was delighted to find a nest full of little 
mice, 

Some of them scampered off as fast as they 
euld run; but some were not large enough to 
run, and these poor little things were squealing 
with all their might. Clara felt very sorry for 
them, for she is a tende r-hearted little girl, and 
loves every thing, even a little mouse. So she 
concluded to take one of them to the house and | 
tame it for a little pet. 

She chose the prettiest one, and covered the | 
rest up nice and warm in the straw, and carried | 
toher room the one which she had taken for her 
pet. Don watched her with great interest. Per- 
haps he thought that it would be a nice play-| 
nate for him, too. 








Clara made a nice little bed for mousey of 
some cotton in a small basket, and then she fed 
him a few drops of warm milk with a spoon, and 
¥as much pleased when she found that he would 
tat, She called him Persimmons, which was 
rather a long name, but she thought that it was 
apretty one, and Clara loved him very much, 





and spent all of her spare time with him. Her | 


poor doll was entirely neglected, and Don and 
her cat wandered about, wondering why their 
little mistress did not romp and play with them | 
% before. One day Pussy came in the room 
While Clara was feeding Persimmons, and she | 
looked as if she thought he would make a dainty 
meal; but Clara was very careful to shut Pussy 
out of the room every time she left it. 

























One Morning Persimmons was sick, and would 
tt take his milk as usual. 





Clara was very anx- | 


lows about him, She had been sick a short time! 


| before herself, and her mother had given her a 
‘ warm foot-bath and a dose of rhubarb. | 
| So she took from the rhubarb-bottle what she 
supposed would be a proper dose for Persimmons, 
mixed it with some molasses, and, after a great 
| deal of trouble, contrived to make him swallow 
the most of it. She then put his feet in a cup of 
hot water, wrapped him up in a piece of flannel, 
| and put him to bed. 
| The school-bell was ringing, and she hurried | 
on to school, hoping on her return to find her} 
| little pet well and ready for his milk. | 
As soon as school was closed she hastened | 
home, and, warming some fresh milk, ran to her | 


| 
H 
‘esi to feed Persimmons. But on uncovering | 








wal 





! 

| Clara’s mother (thinking that it would be some 

! consolation to her little girl) told her that she 
might make a little coffin for Persimmons, and | 

| that she could invite some of her little friends in 
to the funeral. 

| So Persimmons was put in a coffin made of | 

card-board, covered with black silk, ornamented 

| with silver beads. | 

Several of Clara’s friends came to the funeral, 
| and they were all told to look very solemn, and, 
| if possible, to cry. 

Clara’s little brother Frank was to make the 
address. 

Don and Pussy had black ribbons tied around 
their necks, and came with the rest. Just as 
Frank had grown quite eloquent, and the tears 
of the audience were flowing profusely, Pussy 
crept up to the table, and, seizing Persimmons in 
her mouth, ran out of the room. 











No one happened to see her, and when they 
| went to take their last look at poor little mousey, 
they were surprised to find only an empty coffin, | 
and a little indignant when they found Pussy be- | 
| hind the door with the tail of Persimmons lying | 
beside her. CO. L. K. 





| 








This is the Portrait of “Our Hired Girl,” and 
is formed by uniting the small drawings given 


last week, | 





—_—+oo—_——_ 
THE BEST WAY to keep a secret is to forget it, 


‘cht, ankle, shin, heel, chest, tongue, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. | 


























him, she found him stiff and cold. Persimmons 1. | 
was dead, and Clara was inconsolable. TRANEPOSITIONS. 
He said to his » ——— till I speak to the 
mob. 
Are we to stand still and see such commit- 
ted at ———? 
As in my letter, — —— —— into the school, 
only. 
— — — obtained a fair ——— ae 
The table in the is quite ' 
It is found either in ——, — — steel. | 
It was a —- —— who charged the 
A Hindoo carpenter said, “— —— many for | 


j th: at temple.” 


2. 
REBUS. 





An incontrovertible fact. 
WILLY WISspP. 
3. 


CHARADE, 


~*~ first an animal rodent, 

ts color slate or gray; 

My pussy cat would be content 
With one for lunch to-day. 


The farmer leaves the field behind, 
His home and rest to seek; 

His brow is white, but you may find 
My second on his chee k. 


The naughty school-boy dreads my whole, 
The dandy swings it through the street; 

"Tis found in baske ts, mats and chairs, 
And makes a cool and easy seat. 


4. 
REBUS. 








Shaksperian. 


INDIANA. 
5. 
WORD SQUARE, 
A boy, with gun aimed at my second, 
Of course, his pathway little ree koned; 
And just as he was going to shoot, 
He struck my first against a root; 
His game then left my third, you see, 
And flew off to another tree GRANGER. 


6. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
(Each word of the following acrostic contains three let- 
ers only.) 


At writing-desk, my first I do; 

f pens, I use my second, ’tis true, 
And write of third, a maid down South, 
Who rode her horse with fourth in mouth. 
My fifth, on head she wore, ’tis plain; 
And galloped to the sixth of lane; 
Then called my seventh, as rein she drew, 
To eighth the gate, to let her through. 
My ninth ran past and scared her horse 
When by a tree—(my tenth, of course,) 
With trembling eleventh the tale she told; 
If more you’d know, to twelfth be bold. 
My centrals downward run do spell 
The name of a city known full well. 

Lucius Goss, 
q. 


METAGRAM. 
When through the trees the wild winds roar, 
How oft I help you shut the door. 


Whene’er to light a fire you try, 

Just change my head, aud here am I, 
Another head, and by my aid 

You mend the hole some child has made. 
A change again, I note the hours 

When shines the sun or fall the showers. 
Another heading, if you wish, 

Will show what anglers do to fish. 

Give me once more a different head, 
And I’m a lot of pies or bread. 

While this last head will bring to view 


Just what I wish my chicks would do. 
Uno Hoo, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Penguin, Eagle, Lark, Ibis, Crow Aviary, Nest. 
PELICAN. 

2. “Sun and moon and stars decay.” 

3. fw , Avia, Bier, Yard. 

. Stick a pin in there. 

g, hip, tooth, arm ear, shoulder, head, toe, | 
face, hand, 
nose, cye, check, tuigh, huce, lair, mouth, bac 

finger, thumb, foot, instep, elbow, waist, 


THE 


FLORENCE 


Sewing Machine Co., 
FLORENCE, MASS., 


Desire to introduce their new and improved Ma- 
chine into those towns where there is now no agency 
tor their sale. To this end they offer special induce- 
ments to CLUBS or SINGLE PU RCHAS- 
ERS. _ Send to above address for circulars 

the Florence is_ unequalled for simplicity, beauty. 
durability and serviceableness is the only 
machine with a reversible feed. and the only one that 
gives the purchaser the choice ot sewing in any di- 
rection, 

0." Florence Sewing Machines have been used 
ocuutenmme in families and shops for twelve 
years without requiring repairs, doing ¢ 
w ork, all the time. 
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EMPLOYMENT.— 


be what you need. Our 9x11 Mounted C ‘hrom 
any thing in the market. Mr. Persons writes: truck 
out yesterday, and by working gx € y hours, cleared 
Peg : just reported her p the forenoon 
y up to 2 o'clock she clea $750. We 
can prove beyond question that one agent orile red 5600 of 
these chromos in eleven working days. We have the 
largest and finest assortinent in the United States. We 
will send an assorted 100 of the best se ling free of char 
on receipt of $65 Send in your orders or give us meal: 
Samples by mail 25c., or 12 for $l. BOSTON FRAME 
AND c HROMO CO., 262 W ashing ton St., 
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Boston, Mass 
NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 
Unequalled a Anu os ur or Business 
Purpose 

2,500 in 
Send stamp for ILivstTratepD Cat- 
ALOGUE ny yor Addresses to 
BENJ. O. WOODS & CO., 
Man'f’s nay 4 ale - in all kinds of 
Printing Mater 47 Federal St., 


use. 






CARD PRESS 
i OW SHALL I WOO THEE? Or, Tur 


HEART's OvTrovRINGS. A curious and beautiful 
collection ef love letters. ‘nderly delicate, sweetly pa- 
thetic and amusingly quizzieal. 1 vol., paper covers. 
Price, 30 cents, 

Speechiana.—An unrivalled collection of pathetic, 
Serious and Comie Speeches and Recitations, in prose and 
poetry. Suitable for Anniversaries, Exhibitions, Social 
Gatherings and Evening Parties. It embraces Frene h, 
Dutch, Ivish, Yankee and Ethiopian Stories and Speeches. 
l vol., neat paper covers. Price, 30 cents. 

The Stump Speaker.—Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button= 
bursting Witticisms, Ke , &e. Price, scents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, end the Second- 
Sight Mystery, a3 practised by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained. In this little volume we place all 
the wonders of TRILOQUISM at the command of our 
young friends. Price, 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
No. 1 Chambers Stre: treet, New York. I- tt 











“Lowest Priced ‘and BEST, 


_-Excelsiog Be Your Own Printing 






Press _for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 

Larger sizes for large rT work, 
BusinessMen dothcir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade, Amateur Printing,delight 
4% fulpastime forspare hours. BOYS 
rs have great fun and make money fast 
Ls ing at printing. . Send swostampe for full 
catalogue presses type ctc to the Mfrs 
‘Te sses KELS ty & ou! Meriden, Conn- 


“79 more young men to learn Telegra hy. 
Good situations guaranteed. Address 
. ewith — — U. T. Co., Oberlin, O. 





Ss 2. 48 sheets paper 12 cents, 50 
nice lead pencils, 25 cents, Game of Authors, 25 cents. 
Large Catalogues, 13 cents, all prepaid. Fair dealing. 
Send at once. Address H. F. GILNACK, South Man- 
chester, c onn. 13—9t 


PRINTING OFFICE 


Complete for $5 00. 


A PERFECT PRESS, with 
Rollers, etc., for $5. Cards neatly 
printed and money manda | 
stamp for C snlogue of Types 

© Presses. CURTIS & MITCH HE ii. 
Type ig 21 —— —— 
Roston, Mass. 


~ Mercantile Saving Institution, — 
387 Washington St., Boston. 


All deposits made in this Institution commence drawin, 
interest on the first day of each month. Interest is pai 
on deposits for all full calendar months they remain in 
Bank, 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 Jae the 
express protection of its depositors, —13t 


OOK AGENTS 


a 
L3’? and yet we want{ oO 
more 15,050 Ricies have been sold, 2,909 
t grows r avor daily, and actually outsells all other 
books 300 to one ! Ministers say—‘‘God spee ig 
Readers say, ‘‘It is splendid!’ Thou- 


poe rae es conte. 12 
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INGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 





0 all. Os. 
_Aaaress, &. D. WORTH £ D. WORTH 


SGSASRIDIS§ 


ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 

es of Snow snake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
isto] Cards, FREE. Agents ‘wanted; outfit 20 cents, 
“LMAN & Cue, D., 12 Wi Winter Street, Boston, M: ass. 
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Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
; A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
| which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
, Vegetable, Sold by all Sa ee Send for Almanae, 
GR BERG COMPAN 
i oly iti Reade Street, X.Y. 
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ally, would have fled, but could not. He then com- 
menced calling for help; the rats, meanwhile, kept 
skirmishing around his legs, bit his hands, and one, 
bolder than the rest, bit his nose. The result of the 
contest would have been fatal had not a passing 
neighbor, attracted by the noise and cries, gone to 
the relief of Mr. Laverty, who presented a striking 
spectacle, his face and hands bloody, and his clothes 


| torn into shreds. 


| 
| 


| count he found 119 dead rats; 
| was nothing left but the bones and hair, the rats | 


The Surscriprion Price of the ComPANION Is 
| 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
2ostage by us. | 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during | 
the v 
THe Comranton ts sent to subscribers until an explicit 
er received by the Publishers for its discontinu- | 
ind all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
the Companion, when sent by mail, should | 
in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
FITHER OF THESE CAN B# PROCURED, send the 
! gistered letter. All postmasters are re- 
er letters whenever requested to do so. 
inst vour name onthe margin of your paper 
what time your subscription is paid. | 
are required after receipt of 
date opposite your name can 


rhree weeks 
or by us before the 
be change A 

DISCONTINUANCES,—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
1is pap topped. Allarrearages must be paid. 

Alwavs e the name of the Post-Office to which your 
pane vw. Your name cannot be found on our 
hook hadi this is done. 

The courts hs ive decided that all subscribers to newspa- 

their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 


Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 





WOLF SCALPS. | 
Probably not many of our readers have had ocea- 
the phrase, “to keep the wolf from the 
door,” whieh so graphically expresses the labors of 
2 family to prevent hunger from entering the home. 
The phrase could only have originated in a commn- | 
nity where abundant and fierce. For- 
New England they were so numerous that 


sion to nse 


wolves were 
merly in 
a bounty was paid for wolf-sealps, in order to en- 
the de the animal who loves 
averse to young children. It | 
dishonesty of the 


eourn 
fre and is not 


is said that the 


struction of 
h lamb, 
hunters was such 
astocompel the town officer, who paid the bounty, 
toslit the ears of the se alps, so that they might not | 

and offered In the old Colonial 
heads of the wolves that had been killed 

“lL on the 


1 the windows, 


be stolen again. 
days the 
were plac outside of the meeting-house, 
betwee! 

In Mi 
sealps are 
cently, a 1 
dred 


year 


souri, where wolves are still numerons, wolf | 
received in payment of State taxes. Re- 

rislative committee burned twelve han- | 
had 


$5 a head, 


; 
accumulated during two 


the amount allowed in 
h sealp, $6,000, The reason of their ac- 
that were the treasurer’s | 
vonchers that sueh an amount of taxes had been re- 
ovived, 


sealps which 
2, worth, at 
taxes for enc 
eunuiation 


was they 


- — | 
A CURIOUS ACCIDENT. 

ill the surprises of bad luck incident toteeen | | 
‘nee, 2 contrelemps in the midst of marriage 
preparations is certainly one of the most annoying. 
Under the punning title of “a wedding-spark,” a 
New York correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
writes: 

The story of Miss Ward, who was on the eve of 
her marriage, is most remarkable, It was but half 
an hour before the ceremony, and many of the guests 
had assembled. She had a beautiful and rich white 
satin wedding-dress made, covered with costly lace. 
A servant was entrusted to hang it in a closet open- 
ing from her boudoir. The closet door was closed, 


and the bride commenced her toilet for the wed- 
ding. 


expe? 


Everything had been completed, and nothing re- | 
mained to be done save the putting on of the wed- | 
closet door was opened, when lo! | 
‘autiful dress had turned to dust and ashes! | 


ding dress, Th 
the b 
A careless spark had somehow fallen into the lace, 
and consumed the costume. Other things in the 
closet were found to be on fire, and had to be thrown 
out of a window to save the house. The poor bride- 
to-be was heart-broken. 

What could be done? 


Finally, some one remem- 
ber 


ul that a sister of Miss Ward had been married 


two years before, and that she had not eut up her | 


wedding dress, This was hurriedly brought from its 
hiding-place, and the poor bride was married in her 
sister's wedding dress, 
van 
SAVAGENESS OF RATS. 

The common rat is a ferocious creature when des- 
perate; and, in some instances, has proved more 
than a match for the smartest of men. The last | 
story comes from Pennsylvania: 

Mr. 
very much annoyed by rats, which carried off his 
eggs, made sad work with his corn in his crib, and 
then invaded his granary and conunenced destroy- 
ing a bin of wheat. Mr, Laverty, on examination, 
found there was but one place where the rats got 
into the gran: wy. 
rats by artitice. He strewed corn meal liberally on 
the floor of the granary, and about one hour later he 
nailed 2 board over the hole, 

He then called his dog (a Spanish terrier), and 
armed with a club, went forth to battle. The door 
of the granary is fastened by along wooden latch, 
extending full across the door, and can only be 
opened from the outside; and Mr. Laverty, on enter- 
ing the granary, 
fall. 

He then thought the enemy was his, but this was 
n foolish error, for the rats were numerous, and 
finding no way of escape, attacked both him and his 
dog with great fury. Mr, Laverty laid on his blows 
hard and fast, and one blow, aimed at a rat, unfor- 
tunately hit the dog on the head and killed him. 

Mr. Laverty, being thus deprived of his faithful 


| man asked M 


| farm. 


| engine. 
| sengers and the railroad men came pouring out to | bourn Avenue, Chicago. 


Jesse Laverty, of East Pennsboro’, was lately | 


He thereupon resolved to kill the | 


shut the door and heard the latch | 


Mr. Laverty being washed and rehabilitated, sat 
down to reflect, when he hit on another plan of war- 
fare. He went and borrowed twelve cats, which, 
with his own, made fifteen. These he in the even- 
ing, shut up in his granary with his rats, and the 
|next morning he found, on examination, ten dead 
cats, one blind one, and two with one eye apiece. 
The remaining two were unhurt, and “by actual | 
of the dead dog there | 


doubtless having eaten him while Mr. Laverty was | 
hunting cats. 


<tianecibeomeman | 
AN UNKNOWN TOWN. 

The great men of our nation come generally from | 
obscure towns, rarely from large cities. The more | 


| quiet life of the country nurtures great qualities | 


better than the excitements of the city. Buta New 
| Yorker was surprised to hear of a town unknown to 
him, which had given birth to two Presidents from 
Massachusetts. 
It may not be generally known that the town of 
Braintree originally embraced the present towns of 
Randolph and Quincy, and that John Adams and} 


John Quincy Adams were both raised before the , - 


separation. | 
n the present town of Braintree resides M 

a manufacturer of heavy carriages, and heavy me- | 
ehanical work of all sorts, which has been shipped 
to all parts of the world. His extensive business re- 
lations have given hima keen insight into human | 
|nature. A few years ago, while travelling on the 


held responsible until arrearages are paid,and | cars in New York, he fell in with a very affable but woe 


| high-flown gentleman, who was ostensibly acquaint- 
| ed with every thing worth knowing. After convers- 
ing awhile relative to mechanical work, the gentle- 
where he was from. 

“Braintree, Massachusetts,” was the reply. 

“Braintree? Braintree ?”’ was the rejoinder. “It 
must be an unimportant place. I think I never 
heard of it before.” 

“Ah! astonishing,”’ quietly remarked M——. 
“It is the only town in the United States that ever | 
produced two Presidents.” 


itn ——— 
A SENSIBLE GIRL, | 


At Detroit, recently, as Miss Mattie elias, Gena 
ter of Mrs. William Briley, of Battle Creek, was out 
riding on the Marshall road with a lady fr iend, she 
met a farmer, who was coming into town with alos aud 
of wood, and who had got stuck on the Michigan | 
Central Railrofd crossing, in front of the Roberts 
The farmer was in a critical situation, as the | 
day express from the East was then due, and the 
rumbling of the train was already heard in the dis- | 
ance. He urged his horses to the utmost, but they | 
failed to even start the load. Every minute was 
growing more perilous. 
Miss Briley, seeing that something must be done, 
| gave the reins to her friend, and jumped out of her 
cutter. She was wearing a red cloak over her shoul- 


| ders, und taking that in her hand, she hurried to the | 


railroad track, and waved it in front of the locomo- 
tive as it came thundering along. The whistle | 
sounded down brakes, and the engineer reversed his | 
The train came to a standstill, and the pas- | 
see what the matter 


was. They all lenta helping 


| hand, and pushed the sleigh off the track, relieving 


from his perilous situation the excited and fright- 
ened farmer, who os to see his sleigh and 
wood made into kindlings, and his horse probably 
| killed. 


> 
MAKING BEGGARS USEFUL. 


A boarding-house on Front Street was haunted | 
with tramps during the fall. They were seldom re- 
fused a meal, and became as thick’ as wasps round a | 
country school-house, and about as troublesome. | 
The boarding-mistress finally concluded to set them | 
to work. A load of wood was brought into the back 
yard, and every traveller who stopped for a free 

unch was invited to step out into the back yard, and | 
work out his bill at the wood-pile. The visitors be- | 
gan to drop off. Once ina while a chap would go | | 
through with his task quite willingly and ask for | 
more work, but that kind was rare. At length the | 
first wood pile got low, and another one was drawn | 
in. Before the second load had gone tramps had | 
stopped calling. | 


ee 


A BLACKSMITH’S EPITAPH, | 


In the churchyard of Carisbrooke Castle, Isle of 


Wight, is the grave of Charles Dixon, known as the | 


| Village blacksmith, with the following quaint lines | 


engraved on the tombstone, written by himself, | @ 


shortly before his death: 


My sledge and hammer lie reclined ; 
My bellows, too, have lost their wind; 


My vise all in the dust is laid; 
My coal is spent, my iron gone, 
My last nail’s driven—my work is done. 
a" a 
BIG WORDS. 
There is much good sense-—horse sense they would | 
| Say in some parts of the country—in the following | 


words of William Hazlitt, an English essayist: 
| T hate anything that occupies more space than it is 
worth; [hate to see a load of bandboxes go along 


the street, and [hate to see a parcel of big words | 


without anything in them. 


ae 
WHAT are the Dark Ages? Ladies’ ages. 


WHAT animal is most to be pitied ? 
it is always in such a hard case. 


WRHAT is the funniest burglary on record? 


Burst- | 
ing into a laugh. 


WHAT tree usually stands number four anywhere ? 
TV. (Ivy). 


Why is a clock the most modest of created things? 
Because it invariably keeps its hands before its face, | 
and equally invariably runs down its own works. 


Be good, dear child, and let who will be clever: 
| Do noble things—not dream them all day long; 
| And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
| One grand, sweet song. 
By the late Canon Kingsley. 


My fire’s extinct, my forge decayed, | 


The tortoise ; | 


COMPANION. 


APRIL 15, 193; 








TAKE Schenck’s 
sea voy age. _ 


Mandrake Pills, if you are going on a 
Com 


GET A BOTTLE of Wist: ar’s “Balsam of wil Cherry. 
You may need it for a sudden cough or cold. The genu- 
ine has the signature of “I. Butts” on the wrapper. 50 
cents and $1 a bottle. Com. 


THOTSANDS SPEAK.—VEGETINE is acknowledged and 
recommended by physicians and apothecaries to be the 
best purifier and cleanser of the blood yet discovered, 
and thousands speak in its praise who have been restored 
to health. Ae Com. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Hair | 
Dressing in the world. Com. 





AL inne Seunis for 
No continued stories. Terms of sub- 


TLANTIC WEEKLY. 
ti the Family. 


| scription, postage paid, one year, $2 50; six months, $1 25. 


GREAT PREMIUM OFFER. 
The choice of two beautiful Steel Engravings, size 19x24, 
“Ducklings” and the “The Sisters,” as a premium | 
to each subscriber for 6 months; and $1 Worth of 
| Choice Flower Seeds, or both engravings to each 


yearly subscriber. 
FIFTY CENTS. 

For this amount we will send the “ATLANTIC” for 
| three months’ trial, postpaid. Agents wanted every- 
where. Address ATLANTIC WEEKLY, 722 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 13—4teow 


OG) per day at home. Terms Free. ‘Address 

$d to $2 0 GEO. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 20 
GENTS.—Chang Chang sells at ‘sight. Necessary as 

JX soap. Goods free. Chang Chang Mf’g Co., Boston. 
40 £ FINE BRISTOL VISITING CARDS, (3 
NTS) sent tor 10 cents and 3cent stamp. Address 

Cc LINTON BROTHERS, Clintonville, Conn. l8eow2t 
me EN AWAY! 1 pack of Vis. Cards for 3-cent 
— P etree: NOVELTY CO., a 

. 4—2t 


mS EV ANS & CO., Garland, Me., will send by 
Ae mail, on receipt of $150, a good single shot Car. 
tridge Pistol. 14— 


| 4( NEATLY PRINTED VISITING ‘CARDS 

w a name, 20 cents; or 40 Blank Scroll Cards of 
Birds, 5 designs, 20 cents. Outfit in 19 = 10 cents. 
Address J. B. HUsTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N.Y. 14—tf 


POND’S EXTRACT used for the past thirty years 
y Physicians of all Schools, for Rheumatism, 
Ae sg Aches, Piles, Bleedings and trou- 

bles of the Bowels. 15—It 


5 FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
postpaid for 25 cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 percent. A. H. FULLER, 
Brockton, Mass. 14—ly 


OYS’ 8150 PRESS !—Just out. A silver-plated 

Press (self-inking), with ink, pad, type, plyers and 

| 150 assorted type. Prints 300 cards, envelopes, labels, etc., 

yer hour. Sent free for $150. Boys’ Press Co. oy 215 
-ennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 1 t 

Constant EMPLOYMENT.—At home, Male 

/ or Female, $30 a week warranted. No capital re- 

¢ —- Particulars and valuable sample sent free. Ad- 

ress with 6c return stamp, C. ROSS, a 
-— —13t 








THAT WILL GROW. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE, ¢ W. H. Reid, 
Agents Wanted. Rochester, N. ¥. 
IEST and hardest work in the house made 


DI R comparatively easy and pleasant. Every 

one interested in reducing woman’s work should send now 

astamp for our circular. GRAY, DIXON & CO. 7 51 — 
14—13t 




















EST OFFER to Ladies or Gentlemen as Agents. 
Address CLakk INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box 14] 
Northampton, Mass. _ _2-tf 





=— 


~ Who should haveacopy? Every Banker By 
lan, Bookkeeper, Clerk, Collector, Farmer, Planter, mea 
chanic, Lawyer, Engineer, Teacher and School Ko, Me 
Young Man who desires success in life cannot afford t, ~ 
without it. 


NEW AND REVISED ILLUSTRATED EDITI0y 


Just from the press, containing 216 pages, 


|AND ACCOUNTANT’S ASSIs7 ANT 
With Improved Interest Tables, Decimal System, 


Showing the interest on from $10 to $10,000, 
| to twelve months, rate 10 per cent. per annum, 
taining the Shortest, Simplest, and Most Ra 
oe Numbers, adapted to every kind of busine 
| and within the comprehension of every one having 1) 
. BB of figures 
-—The nortion of the work de Voted to STER 

LING EXCHANGE is worth alone, to any Accountin, 
more than double the price of the entire work, 7" 

Agents wanted for the sale of this valuable work 
: all parts of the country. For terms address the m . 
isher. 


Copies, Postpaid, to any address, 
f price, One Dollar. 


W. H. SADLER, Publisher, 


BrYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS CoLtece, 
Nos. 6 and 8 North Charles St., 


for one day 
Also cin. 
vid Methoo 


ON receipt 


LTI TMORE, 


lb=lt 


BA 
State where you saw this advertisement. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & 00, 
ORGANS AND MELODEOKs 


The oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


04,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
Popularity. 
Se Send for Price Lists. 


Address 


Sm 


BUFFALO, N 


We announce that (until further notice) we wi 
to applicants in any city or town where we have no 
on the same terms and at the same discounts as to lan 
dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 value a 
nually. 

The fact of ours being the oldest and Jargest manufac 
ry in the United States, with 54,000 instruments now 
use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsibility anit 
merits of our instruments. 

14—5t 


GEO. A. PRINCE & (0. 





BUY J. & P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


MONEY 


ulars F RE FE. 








Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full partic- 
8.M. SPENCER, Ni Hanover St., Boston. _ 
SEEDS. SPOONER'S BOSTON MARKET 
VEGETABLE! VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
150 illustrations, mailed free to ap- 
SPOONER, 
WE: E w ms cond 6 varieties PURE FLOW- 
EEDS, (your choice trom our Cata- 
F ad. 30for $1. Send 10 cts. for a package of our 
ewest Dwarf Bouquet Aster and our 
Ix75. Address DONNELLY & CO., Roch- 
ster, N. Y. 
| BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 
| Suitable for immediate flowering, sent safely by mail 
postpaid. 
Five Splendid Varieties for $1; 12 do., $2. 
Rose.” Elegant Descriptive Catalogue sent free to all 
| whoapply. THE DINGES & CONARD CO., 
Jeow l0t West sear, Chester Co., Pa. 
A FIRST-CLASS pictorial $3 magazine,“THE PHRENO- 
by Ss. R. WELLs, 389 Broadway, New York. 13—2t 
nN D NEY mepDIC 
A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR IM SY 
m KIDNEYS. BLADDER 
AND URINARY 
|W. E. CLARKE, Proprietor, Peuvidenee, Hi. I. 
| T i PE Rx put up expressly for Amateur Print- 
105 Washington Street, Boston; Mass. Sen = sig 
specimen book. 
OR FITS Cured by the use of a 
Free. For circulars, evidence of success, etc., address 
ROSS BROS., No. 257 Main Street, Riclhimond, Ind. 8-13t 


made te with Stencil and Key Check 
FLOW E R\Spooner’ s Prize Flower Seeds, 
omens Priced Catalogue, with 
SEEDS. |plicant. W.H. 
| 4eowdSt—ew4t Boston, Mass, 
ogue,) ome cn, All true to name and warrant- 
9 iC atalogue of Domestic and Imported Seeds for 
25 13—eow at 
POT PLANTS, 
For l0c additional we send “MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM 
ROSE GROWERS. 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, sent six months “on trial’ for $1 50, 
THE CREAT 
AND ALL DISEASES OF THE 
FOR SALE B 
ers, by the New England May Foundry, 
s 
— 
EPILEPSY Epileptic Remedies. Trial Package 
- 





ss aerereeremaennieenniil ASTI, 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. na Romans 
RASA: 


lestown, 





| New in 1873. Greatly Improved 
| for 1874. 


| Any lady can at once understan! 
construction and operation. A 
even, can use it successfully. Buta! 
moments required to sweep an or 
sized room, and the surface swept wi. ® 
found clean, bright and fresh. It 
raises no dust. Will last from 
to TEN years, working perfectly 
while. 


Price $3 50 each. 
For sale everywhere at House Fumi 

ing, Hardware and General Stores. | 
be sold in any thriving town. Packet 
accommodate small dealers in dozen 
half dozen cases. 

HALEY, MORSE & C0., 
Manufacturers, 

Boston and New Yor 


THE 


WELCOME 


CARPET 


SWEEPER. 








46eow 13t 


SAMPLE to Agents. LADIES’ Compixa 
WEEDLE- -BOOK, | with Chromos. — Send 
. GLUCK, New Bedford, Mas. 








CLIPPER 
Printing Press 


8 The Best and Cheapest! Prints Catis 
— with. Larger sizes for larger ¥0™ 

you wanta ee that will do fine ¥ nm 

eee Sis. Send stamp for Catalogue. 
= & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 
a MONTH — Agents wanted ¢ 
$250; here. Business honorable and firs 
& CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

~ AGENTS WANTED FOR “THE 

A work presenting Christ to the young in a more as 
tive manner than has ever before been done. Age” 
children. Gontatnn Se eeerto re with 50 full-page 
gravings. ann $3 25. tory y exidre 88 
46-26 Barclay ‘Street, New Yor 
the great Silver Pitt 

OPHE ERIDE 222 
iGo! 


44—ly 
Labels, etc. The thing for Boys to make 
If 
buy “8 CLIPPER. A First-class, Self-in king 
Particulars sent free. Address J. Wott i 
LIFE OF JESUS For Young Peal 
w 7 succeed with it, because perente will have it forthe 
8. abobsrEED & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
merit. A fortune for agents. Sells like magic. > “" 


seen ‘Sample/free. Send for it. Kendall& 
$5000 For a case of Asthma, Congh or Co 
es 35 cents. Sample fret » 
vt, Augusta, Me. Sold ue 
MVE gists ever everywhere. 
Tl 
SAVE THE CHILDREN! 
One bottle of Gould’s Pin- Worm SyTUP © G0. 
move all kinds of worms from a whole niaily. yar 











Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will net", 
Goopwin & Co., Boston. 
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